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Preface 


THE  substance  of  the  following  chapters  was  given  at 
Cornell  University  on  the  Goldwin  Smith  Founda¬ 
tion  Lectureship,  1927  ;  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn; 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  In  my  Vital  and  Social 
Factors  in  Religious  Belief,  1920,  I  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  main  forms  of  religion.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  premier  motive  of  religion  is  the  passion  for  life, 
that  the  different  forms  of  religion  are  accountable  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  medium  of  expression,  and  that  the  Deity 
invariably  assumes  that  form  which  carries  for  the  time 
being  the  highest  life  values.  As  the  facts  became  more 
evident  my  conviction  became  more  established,  that  reli¬ 
gion  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  product  of  the  passion 
for  life,  as  it  extends  its  hands  into  the  mysterious  and 
unseen. 

In  my  research  work  at  Manchester  University,  1921- 
1924,  I  applied  this  theory  to  one  particular  field  of  in¬ 
quiry — The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Great  Mother — and 
found  that  it  worked  in  every  particular  detail.  In  the 
present  volume  I  have  subjected  the  same  theory  to  the 
evidence  of  psychology,  archaeology,  history,  and  modern 
life. 

I  am  indebted  to  discussions  with  many  friends.  In  par¬ 
ticular  my  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Maurice  Canney 
of  Manchester  University,  Mr.  W.  J.  Perry  of  London 
University,  Professors  G.  Lincoln  Burr,  O.  G.  Guerlac, 
C.  S.  Northup,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Rev.  Frank 
Gredler  of  Ithaca. 


Cardiff,  September  1927. 


J.  L. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  PASSION  FOR  LIFE  IN  EMBRYO 

Biology. — Theories  of  the  origin  of  life. — Localization  of 
life. — The  earliest  form  a  system  of  pent-up  energy. — 
Characterized  throughout  by  an  aggressive  individualiza¬ 
tion,  continuity,  and  expansion. — Carries  within  itself  a 
vital  creative  principle  dominated  by  the  passion  for  self- 
realization. 

Psychology. — The  conception  of  pent-up  energy  or  vital 
impulse. — Its  revolutionary  character. — The  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  of  psychoanalysis. — Its  onesidedness. — The  in¬ 
adequacy  of  instinct  psychology. — The  pervasiveness  of 
the  passion  for  life. 

Philosophy. — The  sciences  reveal  fragments  which  philoso¬ 
phy  is  to  combine. — The  one  Delphic  oracle  to  which  all 
questions  must  ultimately  come. — The  contribution  of 
Bergson. — Its  onesidedness. — The  need  for  a  higher  syn¬ 
thesis. — No  alien  influx  into  nature. — Religion  not  a  mere 
superstructure,  or  a  useful  temporary  hypothesis. — Reli¬ 
gion  a  natural  and  inevitable  creation  of  the  passion  for 
life. 


The  Passion  for  Life  in  Embryo 


BIOLOGY 

THE  first  chapter  of  life  is  still  enveloped  in  mys¬ 
tery,  and  our  so-called  knowledge  of  its  origin 
is  confined  to  surmises  and  hypotheses.  These  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  generalizations: 

i.  Life  was  superimposed  upon  inanimate  nature  by  a 
special  creative  act  of  the  Deity. 

2.  Life  was  introduced  from  some  external  source  in 
meteor  or  cosmic  dust. 

3.  Life  was  evolved  from  inanimate  or  non-living  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  first  introduces  a  distinct  and  impossible  hia¬ 
tus  into  the  course  of  evolution,  the  second  simply 
removes  the  difficulty  a  stage  further  back,  and  the 
third  is  still  waiting  for  factual  evidence  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  nature.  Most  biologists  at  the  present  moment 
are  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  third  alternative. 
This,  if  it  ultimately  establishes  itself,  will  not  prove 
what  the  mechanistic  school  claims  for  it.  It  will  not 
materialize  spirit,  but  rather  it  will  spiritualize  mat¬ 
ter.  A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  life  will  have 
been  opened,  but  the  origin  of  life  itself  will  still  re¬ 
main  a  mystery.  “If  in  the  future  it  should  become 
easier  for  a  biologist  to  say  that  simple  organisms 
probably  evolved  naturally  from  non-living  mate- 
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rials,  from  some  colloidal  carbonaceous  slime  ac¬ 
tivated  by  ferments,  or  otherwise,  if  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  make  in  the  laboratory  a  micro¬ 
scopic  material  system  which  lived,  what  difference 
would  it  make  to  our  general  thinking  save  that  the 
domain  of  the  inorganic  would  appear  more  continu¬ 
ous  than  before  with  the  realm  of  organisms?  If  it 
should  become  easier  in  the  course  of  this  century 
for  a  biologist  to  say  that  living  creatures  were  prob¬ 
ably  born  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  the  dew  of 
heaven,  with  the  sun  shining  on  both,  then  would  all 
the  groaning  and  the  travailing  of  the  inorganic  ap¬ 
pear  more  intelligible.  Then  also  it  would  be  clearer 
than  ever  that  there  was  in  the  beginning  more  than 
could  meet  the  eye,  more  than  could  be  summed  up 
in  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  For  no  one  can 
conjure  mind  out  of  matter,  even  if  he  invoke  ‘Evo¬ 
lution’  many  times.”1 

In  our  present  study  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  origin  of  life,  but  with  its  characteristic  nature 
and  behavior.  The  questions  “whence  it  cometh,” 
and  “whither  it  goeth,”  lie  outside  the  province  of 
our  inquiry. 

Professor  E.  A.  Minchin,  in  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Cell,  gives  us  a  re¬ 
markably  brilliant  account  of  the  first  stages  of 

1  J.  A.  Thomson,  The  System  of  Animate  Nature,  II,  385. 
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life.  “If,”  he  says,  “we  postulate  a  chemical  evolu¬ 
tion  of  protoplasm  and  believe  that  every  degree  of 
complexity  exists,  or  at  least  has  existed,  between 
the  simplest  inorganic  compounds  and  the  immensely 
complicated  protein  molecules  of  which  the  living 
substance  is  composed,  then  no  doubt  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  may  have  existed  which  in  some  sense  were 
intermediate  in  their  properties  between  the  two  con¬ 
stituents,  cytoplasm  and  chromatin,  found  in  all 
known  samples  of  living  substance  of  organisms.”2 

Then  venturing  upon  a  supposition  as  to  the  pri¬ 
ority  of  these  two  constituents  as  the  medium  of 
life  he  adduces  substantial  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
chromatin.  This  he  maintains  was  probably  the 
primitive  constituent  of  the  earliest  form  of  living 
organism,  the  cytoplasmic  substance  being  a  later 
structural  complication.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  point 
which  interests  us  is  that  this  living  entity,  which 
now  constitutes  the  chromatin  nucleus  of  the  cell 
life,  exhibits  the  behavior  that  characterizes  life 
throughout  all  its  known  stages — “physiological  pre¬ 
dominance,  aggressive  individualization,  and  perma¬ 
nence.”  It  constantly  discharges  energy  which  it  as 
constantly  replenishes  from  the  food  which  it  cap¬ 
tures  and  assimilates.  This  we  call  its  inherent  urge, 

2  British  Association,  Presidential  Address,  1915. 
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or  push,  or  impulse,  its  Teachings  out  that  it  might 
have  life,  and  that  it  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

We  are  not  at  the  present  moment  concerned  with 
the  philosophical  implications  of  such  a  phenome¬ 
non.  We  merely  record  the  fact  as  it  obtrudes  itself 
upon  the  biologist  within  his  own  field  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Life,  as  known  to  the  biologist,  is  preeminently 
a  system  of  pent-up  energy,  set  free  by  certain  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  of  environment,  yet  not  alto¬ 
gether  controlled  by  that  environment. 

When  we  pass  on  from  the  chromatin  of  the  cell 
to  independent  unicellular  organisms  we  are  met  by 
data  of  a  more  unmistakable  character.  The  little 
paramecium,  or  slipper  animalcule  has  attracted  to 
itself  the  attention  of  several  biologists  of  the  first 
rank.  Woodruff,  Erdman,  and  Jennings  have  given 
to  us  the  results  of  their  intensive  studies.  The  three 
agree  in  attributing  to  the  paramecium  pent-up  en¬ 
ergy  both  adaptive  and  purposive.  It  abounds  in 
water  with  decaying  marsh  plants,  and  is  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  an  elongated  whitish  particle. 
It  is  keenly  sensitive  to  its  environment,  and  its  be¬ 
havior  in  relation  to  any  obstacle  in  its  way  is  espe¬ 
cially  instructive.  When  obstructed  in  its  passage  it 
reverses  its  cilia,  and  makes  another  attempt,  at  a 
slightly  different  angle.  If  this  again  is  unsuccessful 
it  tries  another  course.  This  persisting  state  of  cona- 
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tion  or  released  pent-up  energy  varying  its  reaction 
in  each  successive  effort  bespeaks  the  presence  of 
something  that  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by 
merely  physical  concepts.  “It  constantly  feels  its 
way  about,  trying  in  a  systematic  way  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  and  retiring  from  those  that  are  harmful. 
Its  behavior  is  in  principle  much  like  that  of  a  blind 
and  deaf  person,  or  one  that  feels  his  way  about  in 
the  dark.  It  is  a  continual  process  of  proving  all 
things,  and  holding  to  that  which  is  good.  ...  In 
no  other  group  of  organisms  does  the  method  of 
trial  and  error  so  completely  dominate  behavior,  per¬ 
haps,  as  in  the  infusoria.”3 

The  point  at  issue  will  appear  still  more  clearly 
in  simple  experiments  such  as  the  following.  If  we 
take  a  glass  bell  and  place  within  it  a  lighted  candle 
the  flame  will  die  out  as  the  oxygen  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted.  If,  instead  of  a  lighted  candle,  we  place  a 
live  bird,  its  life  too  goes  out  as  the  flame  does,  but 
in  its  death  there  is  a  struggle  for  life,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  actions  and  reactions.  Again,  let  this  same 
glass  bell  be  placed  in  another  vessel  with  water  so 
that  the  water  reaches  the  top.  If  any  gas,  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  water,  be  now  forced  into  the  vessel  from 
beneath,  the  gas  rushes  up  through  the  water  and 
lodges  at  the  top.  If  instead  of  the  gas  a  live  frog  be 

3  H.  S.  Jennings,  Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organisms,  p.  49. 
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introduced,  the  frog  too  rushes  up,  but  it  does  not 
stay  there.  As  soon  as  it  finds  itself  in  difficulties  it 
begins  to  search  for  an  outlet.  Again,  if  I  take  up  my 
inkstand  and  throw  it  out  through  the  open  window 
it  falls  outside  and  remains  there,  but  if  I  catch  hold 
of  the  cat  and  do  likewise  with  it,  the  cat  too  will 
land  in  the  garden,  but  it  will  land  on  its  feet,  and 
it  will  crawl  or  scamper  away. 

One  more  example  may  be  given.  “A  sea-urchin’s 
egg  begins  its  development  by  dividing  into  two  cells. 
Normally  these  cells,  by  a  like  division,  share  be¬ 
tween  them  the  making  of  the  respective  halves  of 
the  creature’s  body.  If  you  remove  one  cell  after  the 
first  division  of  the  egg  you  may  expect  to  find  that 
you  have  mutilated  the  creature.  You  may  or  will 
expect  to  see  the  remaining  half  of  the  egg  grow  to 
a  half-embryo.  Under  some  circumstances  you  will 
see  what  you  expect;  but  if  you  are  very  skilful  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  new  methods  you  will  have 
the  disturbing  joy  of  seeing  the  half-egg — you  may 
even  see  a  quarter-egg — take  on  the  work  of  the 
whole,  and  grow  to  a  complete  though  small  em¬ 
bryo.”4 

In  all  these  cases  two  facts  are  unmistakably  clear. 
The  organic  has  the  power  of  modifying  and  reor- 

4  William  Scott  Palmer,  Where  Science  and  Religion  Meet,  p. 

65. 
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ganizing  its  energy,  the  inorganic  has  not.  The  light 
goes  out  without  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  gas  remains  in  the  position  into  which  it 
has  been  forced.  The  inkstand  makes  no  effort  to 
modify  the  result  of  gravitation  and  to  “land  on  its 
feet.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  bird  makes  various 
efforts  to  get  at  the  oxygen  outside.  The  frog  does 
not  remain  passively  and  helplessly  like  the  gas,  with 
its  body  against  the  prison  house.  It  descends  and 
searches  diligently  for  an  outlet.  The  cat  circum¬ 
vents  its  own  disaster,  and  the  sea-urchin’s  egg 
makes  good  the  half  it  has  lost. 

All  the  above  operations,  organic  and  inorganic, 
are  due  to  the  release  of  pent-up  energy.  So  long  as 
an  object  remains  in  a  seemingly  passive  state,  the 
energy  is  employed  in  maintaining  that  particular 
configuration  of  matter,  and  is  termed  potential  en¬ 
ergy.  When  this  configuration  is  disturbed  the  energy 
is  dissipated,  and  the  resultant  configuration  has  no 
power  to  reproduce  the  action.  In  other  words,  the 
changed  configuration  has  no  power  within  itself  of 
reproduction  and  modification. 

But  why  this  fundamental  difference  between  or¬ 
ganic  and  inorganic?  If  what  we  have  said  be  true, 
it  is  because  with  each  reaction  of  inorganic  bodies 
their  configurations  are  completely  and  irretrievably 
broken  up,  whereas  in  organic  bodies  only  a  portion 
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of  the  system  is  destroyed,  and  what  is  not  destroyed 
immediately  begins  to  feed  itself,  and  is  again  ready 
to  repeat  the  same  action  in  its  original  or  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form.  In  this  way  continuity  is  possible,  energy 
is  regained,  and  the  power  of  modifying  its  activi¬ 
ties  becomes  the  outstanding  feature  of  all  life. 

From  this  we  conclude  that  the  lowest  form  of 
living  being,  or  organism,  known  to  us,  is  composed 
of  protoplasm  highly  stored  with  potential  energy, 
that  this  potential  energy  under  the  guidance  of  the 
organism  and  its  environment  is  liberated  to  form 
certain  complexes  to  issue  in  certain  movements. 
This  release  and  reintegration  by  the  organism  of 
its  vital  energy  into  more  complex  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  systems  is  its  most  fundamental  characteristic. 
It  is  also  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  evolution 
of  the  organism  is  based.  From  beginning  to  end 
life  within  the  field  of  biology  is  characterized  by  a 
creative  effort,  a  reaching  forward,  a  passion  for  life 
and  for  life  more  abundantly. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

This  conception  of  pent-up  energy  or  vital  impulse 
has  well-nigh  revolutionized  the  whole  field  of  psy¬ 
chology.  It  has  brought  about  a  change  in  method 
and  an  extension  in  area.  The  older  psychology  very 
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largely  confined  itself  to  what  is  called  the  “content 
of  consciousness,”  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  which 
we  are  aware,  and  almost  its  sole  method  was  that 
of  introspection.  This  gave  to  the  study  of  mind  a 
wrong  perspective  and  an  unnecessarily  restricted 
area.  The  psychologist  in  his  introspection  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  facts  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  what 
he  finds  there  forms  the  basis  for  all  his  inferences. 
Even  if  we  grant  to  his  introspection  absolute  in¬ 
fallibility  his  inferences  would  of  necessity  be  mis¬ 
leading.  The  psychologist,  by  reason  of  his  aptitude 
for  introspection  and  analysis,  is  a  man  apart  from 
the  majority  of  mankind,  and  so  the  content  of  his 
mind  must  be  thus  far  different.  In  this  way  the  old 
psychology  placed  upon  the  reasoning  processes  an 
evident  overemphasis,  which  threw  the  whole  picture 
of  the  mind  out  of  perspective. 

This  onesidedness  of  Introspection  has  called  into 
being  the  other  opposite  onesidedness  of  Behavior¬ 
ism.  Psychology,  the  behaviorists  tell  us,  must  wholly 
abandon  Introspection  and  rigidly  confine  itself  to 
the  study  of  movements.  Thus  alone  can  psychology 
claim  to  be  a  science  worthy  of  the  name.5 

These  two  opposite  extremes  of  Introspection  and 
Behaviorism  have  necessitated  something  deeper  and 

5  Particularly  J.  B.  Watson,  Behavior,  an  Introduction  to  Com¬ 
parative  Psychology. 
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more  comprehensive,  the  Dynamic  or  Functional. 
This  conception,  which  we  make  our  own,  is  far 
more  revolutionary  in  character  and  operation  than 
is  generally  realized.  Here  we  learn  that  function 
precedes  structure  and  is  the  creator  of  structure. 
In  other  words,  structure  is  called  into  being  by  the 
demands  of  the  life  impulse  hungering  for  fuller  ex¬ 
pression,  and  experience  carries  within  itself  the 
necessary  principles  of  connection  and  organization. 
Hence,  the  object  of  study  is  the  whole  organism  as 
it  reaches  out,  and  realizes  itself  in  its  efforts  at  ad¬ 
justment  with  its  environment.  This  retains  for  In¬ 
trospection  its  deservedly  honored  position  in  psy¬ 
chological  study  and  Physiological  Psychology  gains 
a  firm  footing,  for  these  activities  occur  in  the  psy¬ 
chophysical  organism  and  are  registered  in  definite 
neutral  occurrences.  Functional  Psychology  is  thus 
essentially  dynamic.  Its  ultimate  root  is  the  vital 
impulse.  It  deals  with  every  living  being  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  pent-up  energy,  and  it  includes  within  its 
survey  everything  whatsoever  that  explains  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  in  its  manifold  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  the  evolution  of  life  there  are  four  stages  that 
stand  out  with  considerable  clearness  and  through¬ 
out  the  four  stages  the  passion  for  life  reigns  su¬ 
preme.  First  of  all  there  is  the  organism  devoid  of  a 
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nervous  system,  such  as  the  paramecium,  a  mass  of 
living  substance  with  a  minimum  of  organization. 
Then  in  the  sea-anemone  and  the  jellyfish  we  find 
the  life  energy  beginning  to  construct  for  itself  a 
system  of  nerve  fibers,  and  the  characteristic  reflex 
action  comes  into  increasing  prominence.  As  we  as¬ 
cend  the  scale  of  the  invertebrate  and  pass  over  to 
the  vertebrate  we  find  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing 
line  something  more  complicated,  and  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  instinct.  A  step  still  higher  presents  in¬ 
stinct  transcended  by  a  consciousness  of  ends  or 
ideals.  The  life  impulse  in  the  first  instance  is  at  a 
low  ebb  and  sparsely  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
organism.  In  the  second  the  life  energy  has  created 
for  itself  a  new  apparatus  and  increasingly  develops 
it  into  a  system  of  conduction-units  for  the  whole 
body.  With  the  increase  of  this  system  in  extent  and 
complexity  we  witness  the  evolution  of  the  reflex 
into  instinct,  and  it  is  somewhere  in  this  region  the 
vital  impulse  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time 
as  psychic  energy. 

Dealing  for  the  moment  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nerve  threads  or  neurones,  we  find 
them  eminently  sensitive,  conductive,  and  modifi¬ 
able.  They  are  easily  excited  to  action,  they  trans¬ 
mit  the  action  thus  excited,  and  they  themselves  are 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  living  organism. 
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The  whole  serves  as  a  wonderfully  devised  system 
of  conduction-units  traversing  the  whole  body.  “The 
neurones  concerned  in  the  behavior  of  a  single  man 
probably  exceed  in  number  by  a  thousandfold  all 
the  telephone  main  lines  in  the  world,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  their  arrangements  would  be 
an  almost  endless  task.”8 

What  exactly  happens  in  the  transmission  of  the 
action  along  the  neurone,  and  how  it  passes  over  the 
synapsis,  the  space  between  the  discharging  ends  of 
the  one  and  the  receiving  ends  of  the  other,  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  still  wait  for  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Dr.  Thorndike  adduces  substantial  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  theory  that  the  neurones  retain  the  vitalistic 
behavior  common  to  unicellular  organisms,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  spatial  conditions  of  their 
life  as  elements  in  man’s  nervous  system.  They  go 
out  in  search  of  life,  eat,  excrete  waste  products, 
grow,  are  sensitive  and  conductive,  and  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  move  about.  When  unused  the  neurone 
languishes,  when  overcharged  it  is  obstructed.  The 
unsatisfying  experiences  are  avoided,  and  the  satis- 
fying  persisted  in.  The  gaps  between  the  unsatis¬ 
fying  are  widened,  between  the  satisfying  they  are 
lessened.  In  this  way  the  neurone  changes  the  nature 
of  its  connections  with  other  neurones,  certain  syn- 

6E.  L.  Thorndike,  The  Original  Nature  of  Man,  I,  212. 
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aptic  intimacies  are  strengthened,  others  are  weak¬ 
ened.  Dr.  McDougall  has  conclusively  proved  that 
the  part  played  in  the  nervous  system  by  the  syn¬ 
apses  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  so  that  the 
degree  of  permeability  of  the  synapsis  is  a  question 
which  vitally  affects  the  formation  of  all  neural 
habits.7  Among  the  neurones  the  passion  for  life 
holds  undisputed  sway.  By  its  authority  they  live 
and  by  its  authority  they  die. 

The  term  “instinct”  has  been  of  great  value  and 
has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  psychology,  but  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  conception  it  represents  will 
receive  in  the  near  future  a  far  more  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Here  we  can 
make  only  a  bald  statement.  Instinct  has  always 
behind  it  the  universal  craving,  the  life  impulse.  It 
is  but  a  special  channel  of  expression  which  the  life 
impulse  has  made  for  itself,  down  which  its  energy 
rushes  with  exceptional  impetus.  Instincts  are  not 
isolated  and  unrelated  cravings.  They  are  rather 
many  specialized  channels  or  forms  of  one  universal 
craving.  If  this  be  true  the  groundwork  of  all  life 
is  the  elan  vital;  also  the  grouping  of  instincts  into 
proper  complexes  and  these  complexes  again  into 
higher  complexes  forms  the  only  possible  basis  for 

7  William  McDougall,  Physiological  Psychology,  Chapter  II. 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  The  Original  Nature  of  Man,  I,  227  ff. 
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mental  sanity  and  mental  growth.  Here  again  the 
passion  for  life  is  the  great  and  invincible  charioteer 
of  our  upward  course. 

Nowhere  has  this  fundamental  conception  been 
more  firmly  grasped,  and  nowhere  has  it  borne  a 
more  fruitful  harvest,  than  in  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
analysis.  Freud’s  exploration  of  the  content  of  the 
unconscious  mind  in  dream,  trance,  fantasy,  and 
mania,  is  particularly  helpful,  yet  we  join  issue  with 
him  in  his  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  original 
dynamic.  According  to  Freud  all  the  primitive  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  Psyche  are  sexual  in  origin.  Sexuality 
seems  to  me  to  be  but  one  expression  of  the  original 
vital  impulse.  The  nutrition  instinct  of  the  child, 
manifested  in  the  act  of  sucking,  is  at  least  as  origi¬ 
nal  and  primitive  as  the  sexual  function.  In  both  the 
inherent  dynamic  is  the  passion  for  self-realization, 
the  hungering  for  life  and  for  life  more  abundantly. 
Freud  gives  to  one  of  the  channels  or  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  the  status  of  a  universal  source. 

McDougall  again  in  his  Social  Psychology  would 
have  all  expressions  conform  to  one  uniform  type. 
If  we  dared  to  criticize  his  illuminating  treatment  of 
the  instincts,  we  would  say  that  its  main  defect  lies 
in  the  fact  that  instinct,  conceived  as  a  group  of  re¬ 
flexes  with  sense-stimulus,  central  adjustment,  and 
response,  leaves  much  in  our  original  outfit  unex- 
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plained.  Such  a  statement  is  helpful  as  a  general  de¬ 
scription,  but  much  that  is  of  most  importance  in 
our  original  nature  will  not  come  within  such  a 
mould.  There  is  something  that  is  not  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  any  outward  stimulus  and  something 
too  pervasive  to  be  confined  within  any  one  channel 
of  operation  bearing  the  characteristic  features  of 
instinct. 

If  we  fall  back  once  more  upon  spatial  terms,  and 
regard  the  instincts  as  channels  along  which  the  vital 
impulse  operates  to  certain  definite  outward  events, 
then  we  must  find  Freud’s  geography  of  Stream- 
Consciousness,  Foreconsciousness,  and  Unconscious¬ 
ness  much  too  rigid,  and  McDougall’s  description 
much  too  limited  and  atomic.  No  one  figure  of 
speech  can  be  found  to  do  justice  to  both  the  dif¬ 
fuseness  and  the  concreteness  of  the  operations  of 
the  vital  impulse.  If  we  say  that  the  instincts  are 
the  channels  especially  endowed  with  vital  energy, 
and  channels  along  which  the  vital  energy  rushes  on 
to  certain  specific  ends,  then  we  must  also  add  that 
these  channels  are  being  fed  and  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  rain  from  above  and  the  springs  from 
beneath.  In  other  words,  the  onward  push  of  the  life 
impulse  takes  upon  itself  certain  pervasive  aspects 
which  feed  the  instincts  and  without  which  the  in¬ 
stincts  could  not  exist.  The  gamboling  of  lambs,  the 
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playfulness  of  children,  the  inquisitiveness  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  pugnaciousness  of  well-nigh  all  human 
instincts  are  outstanding  instances.  Though  often 
detonated  by  an  external  stimulus,  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  dependent  upon  that  stimulus.  It  often  oper¬ 
ates  without  its  intervention  for  it  is  endowed  with 
an  internal  stimulus  which  inheres  in  its  very  own 
nature.  Sometimes  the  afferent  part  of  the  apparatus 
is  lacking,  sometimes  the  efferent,  but  with  strange 
persistence  the  central  part,  which  carries  within  it¬ 
self  a  stimulus  to  its  own  activity,  will  ultimately 
construct  for  itself  a  mechanism  in  which  afferent 
and  efferent  will  play  their  allotted  parts.  Thus  we 
find  within  the  organism  itself  a  vital  creative  prin¬ 
ciple  dominated  by  the  passion  for  life. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Newton  maintained  “Hypotheses  non  jingo,”  yet 
nature  proved  obdurate,  and  Newton’s  physics,  like 
Noah’s  dove,  was  compelled  to  go  in  search  of  a 
philosophy  whereon  it  might  rest  in  security.  Reality 
is  one,  and  it  will  not  be  dragooned  by  the  most  in¬ 
genious  terminology  into  watertight  compartments. 
Biology  soon  finds  itself  in  the  domain  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  psychology  passes  on  all  its  ultimate  prob¬ 
lems  to  philosophy.  In  the  long  run  philosophy  is 
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the  one  Delphic  oracle  to  which  all  questions  must 
come.  “The  world,”  says  Fouillee,  “remains  for  sci¬ 
ence  a  broken  mirror,  while  philosophy  by  piecing 
together  the  fragments  strives  to  catch  glimpses  of 
the  grand  image.”  The  awakened  human  mind  will 
always  cry  out  for  the  “grand  image,”  but  the 
“grand  image”  must  be  the  one  reflected  in  the  con¬ 
crete  fragments  of  human  experience.  The  scientist 
who  confines  himself  to  a  fragment  can  have  no 
glimpse  of  the  whole,  and  the  facile  dealer  in  pale 
and  bloodless  generalities  must  end  his  days  among 
the  phantoms  of  unreality.  Thus,  must  all  the  sci¬ 
ences  lead  up  to  philosophy.  Thus,  must  philosophy 
be  dependent  upon  all  the  sciences. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  “fragments”  called  bi¬ 
ology  and  psychology  the  groundwork  of  all  is  the 
life  impulse.  If  we  now  endeavor  to  piece  these  and 
other  fragments  together  we  may  have  a  “glimpse 
of  the  grand  image.”  In  the  preceding  sections  life 
has  appeared  as  a  system  of  pent-up  energy,  but 
that,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  peculiarity 
distinctive  of  life.  This  same  peculiarity  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  inanimate  nature.  Profes¬ 
sor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
British  Association,  reminds  us  that  “by  convergent 
lines  of  experiment  it  has  been  proved  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  all  atoms;  namely,  that  of  hydrogen,  con- 
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sists  of  800  separate  parts,  while  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  atom  of  the  denser  metals  must  be 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  These  separate  parts 
of  the  atom  have  been  called  corpuscles  or  elec¬ 
trons,  and  may  be  described  as  particles  of  negative 
electricity.  The  corpuscles  being  negatively  elec¬ 
trified  repel  one  another.  The  mechanism  is  yet  ob¬ 
scure  whereby  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  negative 
corpuscles  is  restrained  from  breaking  up  the  atom, 
but  a  positive  electrical  charge,  or  something  equiva¬ 
lent  thereto,  must  exist  in  the  atom  so  as  to  prevent 
disruption.  The  existence  in  the  atom  of  this  com¬ 
munity  of  negative  corpuscles  is  certain,  and  we 
know  further  that  they  are  moving  with  speeds 
which  may  in  some  cases  be  comparable  to  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  light;  namely,  200,000  miles  a  second,  but 
the  mechanism  whereby  they  are  held  together  in 
a  group  is  hypothetical.”  In  physics,  biology,  and 
psychology,  we  are  met  by  two  truths  of  universal 
application,  that  all  reality  is  dynamic,  and  that  all 
reality  is  in  motion. 

Professor  Bergson  has  rendered  great  service  in 
making  these  two  aspects  of  reality  unmistakably 
evident.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  appreciating 
his  contribution  here  to  accept  his  doctrine  in  its 
extreme  form.  We  are  not  attempting  a  criticism  of 
La  Philosophie  Nouvelle,  we  are  only  touching  upon 
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those  aspects  that  bear  immediately  upon  our  own 
theme.  That  reality  is  dynamic  and  mobile,  and 
can  be  made  our  own  in  “duration”  we  accept,  but 
that  the  elan  vital  is  of  the  nature  expounded  by 
Bergson  and  that  duration  is  confined  within  the 
limits  set  to  it  in  Les  Donnees  immediates  de  la  Con¬ 
science.  Matiere  et  Memoire  and  Evolution  Crea- 
trice  we  cannot  accept.  Professor  Bergson  in  his 
dread  of  the  static  and  ideal  (fmalism)  has  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  has  hypostatized  activity, 
devitalized  the  will,  and  reduced  evolution  to  mere 
progression.  In  his  La  Perception  du  Changement  he 
says:  “There  are  changes,  but  there  are  not  things 
that  change;  change  does  not  need  support  .  .  . 
movement  does  not  imply  something  that  is  mov¬ 
able.”  In  other  words,  there  are  no  things,  but  only 
actions.  Reality  is  a  verb  without  a  subject.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Bergson  in  his  reaction 
from  the  static  has  hypostatized  activity.  We  would 
regard  movement  as  an  essential  characteristic  of 
reality,  but  this  is  very  different  from  Bergson’s  con¬ 
tention  that  movement  is  reality. 

The  elan  vital,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  the  ultimate, 
or  Supreme  Reality  of  the  universe,  and  with  it  we 
identify  our  conception  of  God,  “who  worketh  hith¬ 
erto.”  Each  individual  is  an  expression  of  this  crea¬ 
tive  reality,  driven  forward  and  drawn  forward,  and 
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as  he  advances  the  passion  for  life  becomes  more 
and  more  imperative.  “Man  does  not  stand  outside 
his  growth  and  plan  it.  He  becomes  aware  of  its 
possibilities  as  he  grows.  .  .  .  There  is  here  on  the 
one  hand  no  distinction  between  the  worker  and  his 
material.  It  is  the  material  which  does  the  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘material’  is  not  ‘indifferent’ 
to  its  destiny.  It  is  out  of  human  nature  as  it  is  that 
the  conception  of  the  ultimate  purpose  and  destinies 
of  man  is  evolved,  and  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  this  purpose  must  appeal  to  it  in  the  end  with 
compelling  force.”8 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  conception  entirely 
breaks  down  when  we  apply  it  to  the  domain  of 
matter.  The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  com¬ 
paring  inorganic  with  organic  we  nowhere  admitted 
a  dualism.  We  have  been  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  vitalist  that  in  passing  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic  reality  is  found  to  be  expressing  itself  in  an 
essentially  different  way,  and  that  the  conceptions 
found  to  be  somewhat  adequate  in  the  realm  of  the 
inorganic  become  altogether  inadequate  in  the  realm 
of  organism.  That  is  far  from  admitting  a  dualism. 
It  is  just  what  is  to  be  expected  if  we  accept  the 
marvellous  spontaneity  and  unlimited  fecundity  of 
the  Life  Impulse.  We  found  in  both  inorganic  and 

8L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Mind  in  Evolution,  pp.  399-400. 
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organic  a  wonderful  aggressiveness,  a  something  we 
have  called  “pent-up  energy.”  We  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  an  increasing  intensity  of  unification  and 
heterogeneity.  Material,  physiological,  and  psychi¬ 
cal,  are  stages  in  the  advance  of  the  expression  of 
Life;  and  in  which  the  impulsion  becomes  more  and 
more  an  aspiration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
an  “alien”  influx  into  nature  at  any  stage.  We  keep 
to  the  idea  of  continuity,  and  maintain  that  in  the 
lowest  phenomena  known  to  us  there  is  an  inherent 
self-transcending  reference  to  the  whole  realm  of 
reality.  What  underlies  this  reference,  sequence, 
cause,  is  Life,  unceasingly  active,  unceasingly  crea¬ 
tive.  “The  universe  broad  and  high  and  deep,”  as 
Dr.  Theodore  Parker  puts  it  in  more  theological 
language,  “is  a  handful  of  dust  which  God  enchants. 
He  is  the  mysterious  magic  which  possesses  the 
world.” 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet,  a  crystal  and  a  cell, 

A  jellyfish  and  a  Saurian,  and  caves  where  the  cave-men 
dwell, 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty,  and  a  face  turned  from 
the  clod, 

Some  call  it  Evolution,  and  others  call  it  God.9 

In  such  a  God,  matter,  the  creeping  things  of  the 
earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  scientist  in  his  dis- 

9  W.  H.  Carruth,  Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 
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coveries  of  power,  the  artist  in  his  vision  of  beauty, 
the  citizen  in  his  passion  for  the  communal  life,  the 
philosopher  in  his  quest  for  the  rational,  the  devotee 
in  his  ecstasies,  and  the  saint  in  his  aspirations,  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  Here  we  find  united  the 
movement  of  Heraclitus,  the  good  of  Plato,  the  en- 
telechy  of  Aristotle  and  Driesch,  the  dialectic  of 
Hegel,  the  force  of  Spencer,  the  duration  of  Berg¬ 
son,  and  the  fruition  of  Eucken. 

It  may  be  contended  that  our  philosophy  presents 
no  one  element  or  principle  as  the  ultimate  reality. 
If  this  be  an  error  or  defect  we  plead  guilty  to  it. 
But  why  should  this  be  taken  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
philosophy?  What  assurance  have  we  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  of  reality  is  an  element  or  principle?  This  is 
a  sweetly  cherished,  but  nevertheless  a  mischievous 
dogma  of  philosophy  that  has  been  productive  of 
much  barrenness  and  confusion.  That  the  Ultimate 
is  neither  a  mere  element  nor  principle,  but  an  all- 
embracing  Life,  that  is  the  burden  of  my  contention. 

The  immediate  bearing  of  all  this  upon  religion 
is  unmistakable.  If  there  has  been  “no  foreign  in¬ 
flux  into  nature”  religion  cannot  be  a  mere  super¬ 
structure,  rather  it  must  be  an  expression  of  Life’s 
universal  striving,  a  reaching  out  within  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Life  Impulse,  the  inherent  craving  for 
life  and  for  more  life. 
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Religion,  as  thus  viewed,  can  be  confined  to  no 
set  of  objects,  ritual,  or  practices,  for  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  immanent  movement  within  our  valua¬ 
tions  discarding  the  dead  for  the  living,  the  part  for 
the  whole,  the  temporary  for  the  eternal.  In  this 
conception  religion  is  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
fleeting  and  empty  relativities  of  naturalism;  nor 
is  it  dependent  upon  the  ever  diminishing  patches 
of  supernaturalism,  which  ultimately  must  mean  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  God  will  have  become 
a  needless  hypothesis,  when,  as  Comte  once  said, 
science  will  finally  conduct  God  to  the  frontier,  and 
bow  him  out  with  thanks  for  his  provisional  serv¬ 
ices.  Theories  must  be  tested  and  we  shall  in  the 
following  chapters  submit  ours  to  the  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  archaeology,  of  history,  and  of  modern  life. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  PASSION  FOR  LIFE  IN  INFANCY 

The  importance  of  recent  discoveries  in  archaeology. — 
The  first  records  of  human  life. — The  earliest  known  be¬ 
ing  possessed  by  the  passion  for  life. — The  new  race. — ■ 
Its  characteristics. — The  evidence  of  art. — The  evidence 
of  burial. — The  evidence  of  the  lopped  finger. — The  evi¬ 
dence  of  sculpture. — The  valuational  attitude,  urged  on 
by  vital  necessities,  calling  into  being  a  deity,  life-giving, 
life-protecting,  life-sustaining. — The  Great  Mother.— Her 
extensive  domain. — The  evolution  of  the  Great  Mother 
into  two  deities,  one  good  and  one  bad,  necessitated  by 
the  passion  for  life. — The  importance  of  Mesopotamia. — 
The  passion  for  life  the  creator  of  its  religion,  the  in- 
spirer  of  its  literature,  and  the  controller  of  its  destiny. — 
The  invincible  charioteer  of  our  race. 


The  Passion  for  Life  in  Infancy 

IT  is  said  of  a  certain  brilliant  lady  student  of 
Cambridge  University  that  she  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  for  a  postgraduate  course  at  Harvard.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  course  at  Cambridge  she  had  gained  great 
distinction  as  an  athlete.  Years  afterwards  her  old 
teacher  at  Cambridge  asked  one  of  the  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessors  if  this  particular  lady  student  had  continued 
to  gain  distinction  in  athletics  at  Harvard.  “Yes,” 
replied  the  Professor.  “She  was  a  great  athlete  with 
us  too,  especially  in  jumping  at  conclusions.”  That 
is  the  one  form  of  mental  gymnastics  the  young 
and  fascinating  science  of  archaeology  has  to  guard 
against. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  of  archaeology  within 
recent  times  have  opened  up  to  us  a  new  world,  and 
in  so  doing  have  thrown  the  whole  terminology  of 
ancient  history  into  the  melting  pot  once  more.  Such 
terms  as  original,  primitive,  and  ancient  have  come 
to  be  applied  to  quite  different  phenomena,  and  to 
quite  different  periods  of  human  life.  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  used  to  be  regarded  as  ancient,  but  they  are 
now  seen  to  be  quite  modern.  For  many  a  generation 
our  honored  classical  scholars,  with  much  knowledge 
and  erudition,  have  been  passing  on  to  us  the  rich 
fruit  gathered  on  the  slopes  of  Olympus,  and  we  are 
forever  their  debtors;  yet  within  recent  years  our 
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most  enriching  and  revolutionary  discoveries  have 
been  made  not  on  the  heights  but  in  the  depths.  The 
tree  whose  branches  have  borne  wondrous  fruit  has 
been  discovered  to  have  its  roots  in  deep  layers  and 
its  beginning  in  far-distant  lands. 

The  origin  of  man,  as  the  origin  of  life,  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  yet  to  be  read,  but  sufficient  evidence  has  already 
come  from  fossil  remains  to  point  out  the  road  along 
which  he  has  travelled.  Naturally  enough  the  first  or 
earliest  remains  of  man  come  from  the  borderland 
of  light  and  darkness,  from  the  borderland  of  human 
and  simian.  Of  the  human  remains  at  Java  the  limbs 
are  human,  the  skull  is  simian.  The  Mauer  jaw  dis¬ 
covered  near  Heidelberg  is  distinctly  simian  whilst 
the  Piltdown  skull  is  human  and  the  jaw  simian. 
Thus  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  Europe,  and  in  Britain 
there  lived  a  being  half  human  and  half  simian 
somewhere  towards  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
This  light  that  archaeology  throws  upon  the  far-dis¬ 
tant  origin  of  our  race  is  little  enough  but  it  is  the 
only  light  thus  far,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it. 

In  the  next  period,  called  the  Earlier  Palaeolithic, 
we  have  unmistakable  evidences  of  man’s  handi¬ 
work.  Whatever  man  was  and  whatever  he  did  up 
to  this  time  we  now  find  him  fashioning  tools  out  of 
flint.  The  earliest  have  the  crudity  of  first  attempts, 
but  later  there  comes  a  considerable  regularity  of 
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edge  and  sharpness  of  point.  Another  discovery  of 
still  greater  importance  had  been  made  by  primitive 
man  of  this  period.  He  knew  how  to  make  a  fire. 
Sharp-edged  tools  of  flint  and  lumps  of  charcoal  are 
the  two  outstanding  evidences  of  his  mental  stature. 

From  the  fossil  fauna  of  this  period  the  climate 
throughout  Middle  Europe  must  have  been  warm. 
Hippopotamus  amphibius,  Rhinoceros  mercki,  Ele- 
phas  antiquus  were  in  considerable  evidence,  and 
man  lived  in  the  open  air  and  by  the  rivers  of  water. 
His  dwellings  were  there  and  his  remains  are  found 
there. 

With  the  change  in  temperature  from  the  warmth 
of  the  Earlier  Palaeolithic  to  the  cold  of  the  Middle 
Palaeolithic  (Mousterian),  there  was  brought  about 
a  change  in  man  and  in  his  mode  of  habitation.  The 
dweller  of  the  plain  and  river-bank  became  a  dweller 
of  caves,  and  so  we  now  come  into  possession  of 
more  reliable  remains  that  have  survived  the  cor¬ 
roding  influences  of  time.  It  is  in  these  caves  of  the 
Middle  Palaeolithic  period  we  find  the  first  records 
of  man’s  reaching  out  for  something  higher  than 
himself,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  man’s  inher¬ 
ent  passion  for  life  that  these  records  are  records  of 
his  refusal  to  believe  in  human  extinction. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Huxley  to  John  Morley  in 
1883,  we  find  this  strange  and  wistful  passage:  “The 
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great  thing  one  has  to  wish  for  as  time  goes  on  is 
vigor  as  long  as  one  lives,  and  death  as  soon  as  vigor 
dies.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  I  find  my  dislike  to 
the  thought  of  extinction  increasing  as  I  get  older 
and  nearer  to  the  goal.  It  flashes  across  me  at  all 
sorts  of  times  with  a  sort  of  horror  that  in  1900  I 
shall  probably  know  no  more  of  what  is  going  on 
than  I  did  in  1800.  I  had  sooner  be  in  hell  a  good 
deal — at  any  rate  in  one  of  the  upper  circles,  where 
the  climate  and  the  company  are  not  too  trying.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  plagued  in  this  way.” 

This  passion  for  life  that  plagued  Huxley  the  sci¬ 
entist  also  plagued  our  primitive  ancestors  of  some 
50,000  years  ago  as  they  stood  in  the  twilight  of 
their  caves  and  reverently  buried  their  dead.  In  1907 
Les  Abbes  A.  and  J.  Bouyssonie  and  L.  Bardon  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  cave  of  La  Chapelle-aux-Saints  a 
Mousterian  grave  dug  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of 
the  main  passage.  The  body  had  been  carefully  bur¬ 
ied  and  was  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  well- 
worked  flint  instruments,  broken  bones,  and  red 
ocher.  These  three  kinds  of  objects,  worked  flints, 
bones,  and  red  ocher,  were  found  also  in  Mousterian 
interments  by  Dupont  at  La  Naulette  and  by  Marcel 
de  Puydt  and  Max  Lohest  at  Spy.  Professor  Mac- 
alister,  in  his  description  of  the  La  Chapelle  inter¬ 
ments  remarks:  “The  cave  in  which  this  discovery 
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was  made  was  very  small.  It  was  impossible  to  stand 
upright  within  it,  but  there  was  a  hearth  just  inside 
the  entrance.  This  hearth  owing  to  its  position  must 
have  been  lighted  after  the  interment,  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  cave  which,  on  account  of  its  incon¬ 
venience,  cannot  have  been  used  as  a  permanent 
habitation  is  certainly  suggestive  of  burial  rites  of 
some  elaboration.” 

From  the  remains  of  this  period  we  learn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

1.  Mousterian  man  was  an  uncouth  being  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  flattened  head,  very  prominent  ridges  and  a  coarse 
face,  a  thick  neck,  short  trunk,  and  powerful  limbs.  The 
hands  were  large  and  coarse,  lacking  the  delicate  play  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  fingers,  and  the  brain  was  singularly 
defective  in  the  frontal  region. 

2.  He  had  got  into  the  way  of  making  implements  for 
cutting  purposes  by  chipping  flint. 

3.  He  had  already  discovered  a  way  to  produce  fire. 

4.  He  buried  his  dead,  often  in  the  very  cave  in  which 
he  lived.  He  buried  with  them  chipped  flints,  rubbed  the 
body  with  red  ocher,  decorated  it  with  ornaments,  and 
supplied  it  with  food. 

So  I  make  the  following  deductions: 

1.  Man  at  this  primitive  stage  was  characterized  by  an 
unconquerable  passion  to  live. 

2 .  He  refused  to  believe  in  extinction  at  death. 

3.  He  thought  the  dead  continued  to  need  the  neces- 
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saries  of  the  present  life,  especially  food,  shells,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  red  ocher. 

4.  He  deemed  the  welfare  of  the  dead  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  dead  what  he 
most  highly  valued  himself. 

Our  conclusions  are  few  but  they  are  important, 
for  it  will  be  found  that  these  characteristics  of  the 
Earlier  and  Middle  Palaeolithics  were  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother 
evolved. 

Our  next  step  forward  brings  us  to  the  Upper 
Palaeolithic  period,  roughly  speaking  about  20,000 
years  ago.  This  step  is  probably  the  most  momentous 
so  far  discovered,  for  here  we  pass  from  an  uncouth 
form  of  human  being  into  the  midst  of  a  people  like 
unto  ourselves.  What  became  of  the  old  Mousterian 
type  we  cannot  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Did 
the  change  from  the  subtropical  climate  and  life  in 
the  open  air  to  a  cold  climate  and  life  in  damp  caves 
prove  too  much  for  them?  Did  the  consequent  in- 
breeding  and  unhealthy  environment  hasten  their 
end?  And  did  the  incoming  of  a  completely  superior 
race  seal  their  doom?  The  little  evidence  we  have 
points  in  that  direction. 

The  new  race — the  Aurignacians — were  high- 
browed,  long-headed,  and  of  fine  physique,  many  be¬ 
ing  over  6  feet  3  inches  in  height.  They  were  hunt- 
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ers,  and  lived  mainly  on  the  reindeer,  the  horse,  and 
the  ox.  Where  they  came  from  is  a  problem  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved.  If  we  accept  the  contention  of 
Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington  of  Yale  (and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it)  that  the  table-land  of 
Western  Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  that 
geologic  and  climatic  changes  of  that  area  drove  the 
race  in  many  waves  and  at  different  times  into  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  we  can  visualize  one  move¬ 
ment  making  for  the  south  into  Malay  and  other 
tropical  regions  to  result  in  the  black  races;  another, 
during  a  warm  period,  pressing  forward  along  a 
northern  route  across  Alaska  into  North  America 
to  develop  into  the  Red  Indians;  another  taking  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  inhabit  Mesopotamia, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa. 

Those  who  migrated  south  had  their  lines  fall 
in  pleasant  places,  but  the  siren  voices  of  a  generous 
providence  proved  ultimately  their  undoing.  Their 
brethren  of  more  northern  climes  had  to  put  up  with 
a  sterner  nurse  and  a  severer  upbringing.  The 
weaker  fell  by  the  way  but  the  stronger  survived 
and  produced  races  of  a  higher  type.  These,  to  quote 
Professor  Huntington,  “seem  to  have  been  subjected 
to  a  series  of  conditions  which  placed  a  maximum 
survival  value  upon  the  qualities  of  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  alertness,  upon  the  ability  to  persist  in  the  chase 
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or  in  the  search  for  water,  upon  the  kind  of  mental¬ 
ity  that  takes  thought  for  the  morrow  and  that  can 
provide  itself  with  tools,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and 
that  can  utilize  that  great  weapon  and  comforter, 
fire.”1  Out  of  this  hardy,  enterprising  branch  of  our 
race  there  emerged  a  higher  type  that  pushed  its 
way  into  Europe  from  the  south. 

This  suggested  theory  cannot  be  at  present  con¬ 
clusively  proved  but  this  much  may  be  said,  that 
the  evidence  already  to  hand  supports  it.  The  evi¬ 
dent  linguistic  affinities  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Semitic  languages  and  the  similarities  of  headdress 
of  the  Palaeolithic  woman  at  Brassempouy  and  Wil- 
lendorf  with  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  all  point  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  all  we  know  for  certainty 
is,  that  these  Aurignacians  entered  Europe  from  the 
south. 

The  advent  of  these  wonderful,  athletic,  long¬ 
headed  Aurignacians  was  also  the  advent  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  inner  recesses  of  their  caves  in  Southern 
France  and  Northern  Spain  are  found  today  a  great 
number  of  paintings  representing  reindeer,  horses, 
oxen,  cave-bears,  and  other  animals,  some  drawn 
with  very  wonderful  accuracy  and  artistic  feeling. 
No  anthropologist  can  view  these  figures  without 
asking  the  question:  Why  were  they  drawn?  Are 

1  Ellsworth  Huntington,  The  Character  of  Races,  p.  46. 
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they  the  product  of  art  for  art’s  sake  or  did  some 
thoroughgoing  utilitarian  passion  call  them  into 
being? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  figures  were  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  animal  gods.  That  I  think  is 
quite  untenable,  for  the  superposition  of  the  figures, 
and  also  the  animal  being  represented  in  the  act  of 
being  overpowered  and  killed,  make  that  theory  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  evident  that  the  real  object  must  have 
been  a  temporary  one,  and  that  as  soon  as  that  ob¬ 
ject  had  been  realized  the  figure  was  discarded,  and 
another  figure  was  often  superimposed  upon  it. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  here  in  touch  with 
something  that  is  very  primitive,  very  fundamental, 
very  important.  We  see  here  nothing  less  than  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  religion  itself  ultimately 
evolves.  Here  as  in  the  case  of  the  uncouth  Earlier 
Palaeolithics  the  passion  for  life  is  in  supreme  con¬ 
trol.  Food  and  protection  he  must  have.  The  animal 
he  must  catch  and  the  animal  he  must  kill.  This 
“must”  of  the  passion  for  life  calls  into  being  an¬ 
other  “must” — the  “must”  of  some  power  to  help 
him  to  do  it. 

Palaeolithic  man  was  a  hunter  but  a  hunter  in 
grave  peril.  Before  starting  out  upon  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise  he  takes  the  precaution  of  first  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  of  his  cave  the  picture  of  his  victim, 
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and  thereby  decides  the  result  of  his  search  and  con¬ 
flict  ere  he  sets  out.  To  make  doubly  certain  of  the 
desired  result  he  adds  to  his  drawing  the  figure  of 
a  trap  in  which  it  is  to  be  caught,  or  of  a  net  in 
which  it  is  to  be  entangled,  or  of  a  pit  into  which  it 
is  to  fall.  Others,  more  daring,  draw  the  animal  in 
the  very  act  of  being  pierced  or  caught.  The  same 
objects  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  Hierakom- 
polis  in  Egypt  and  the  same  psychological  attitude 
is  found  among  primitive  tribes  of  the  present  day. 

The  Ojibwa  Indian  draws  the  figure  of  the  animal 
to  be  hunted,  paints  the  heart  with  vermilion,  and 
like  the  Palaeolithic  of  20,000  years  ago,  represents 
it  as  pierced  by  an  arrow.  Then  he  sings  his  magic 
song: 

I  shoot  your  heart,  I  hit  your  heart, 

Oh  animal! — your  heart — I  hit  your  heart. 

This  is  important  for  it  is  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  all  religion  has  evolved.  It  is  a  belief  brought 
into  being  by  the  passion  for  life  that  there  must  be 
some  power  ready  to  help  in  the  great  struggle  to 
live.  In  the  great  upward  struggle  of  human  life  the 
premier  passion  has  pushed  its  forces  over  the  Ru¬ 
bicon  and  henceforth  man  goes  forth  to  battle  not 
alone  but  in  alliance  with  a  power  greater  than  him¬ 
self.  How  did  he  conceive  that  power,  whether  as 
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neuter  or  masculine  or  feminine?  With  regard  to 
that  too  we  have  not  been  left  entirely  in  the  dark. 
But  that  light  comes  from  another  quarter  to  be 
dealt  with  later  on. 

Another  phenomenon  of  a  remarkable  nature  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  Aurignacians  is  that  of  hand-prints 
on  the  walls  of  the  Spanish  and  French  caves.  In  the 
cave  of  Castillo  the  hands  are  whole;  in  the  cave  of 
Gargas  they  are  much  mutilated.  Professor  Sollas 
maintains  that  many  of  these  impressions  at  Gargas 
might  have  been  obtained  by  bending  the  finger  and 
so  convey  the  impression  of  amputation  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  actual  amputation.  This  Professor  Mac- 
alister  and  Mr.  Burkitt  regard  as  impossible  or  at 
least  as  highly  improbable.  Whichever  contention  be 
correct,  our  problem  remains.  The  evident  desire  of 
the  person  to  give  the  impression  that  his  finger  or 
fingers  had  disappeared  demands  an  explanation. 
Here  again  we  find  the  same  custom  in  vogue  among 
many  present-day  primitive  tribes.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  singular  custom  arose  from  primitive  man’s 
conception  of  blood.  When  blood  oozed  away  from 
the  body  of  man  or  beast  the  life  oozed  away  also, 
and  so  the  blood  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  life. 
To  offer  blood  was  to  offer  life.  Solidarity  in  blood 
was  solidarity  in  life,  and  the  outstanding  evidence 
of  union  with  the  deity  and  the  tribe  was  a  lopped 
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finger.  There  again  the  premier  passion  for  life  is 
supreme. 

To  the  same  world  of  thought  belongs  another  cus¬ 
tom  of  these  early  people.  In  most  of  the  earlier  in¬ 
terments  we  find  the  body  buried  in  and  covered 
with  red  soil,  generally  red  ocher.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Julien,  the  first  discoverer  of  these  Palaeo¬ 
lithic  interments  in  the  noted  Grimaldi  caves  near 
Mentone:  “Around  the  bodies  there  was  a  thin 
layer  of  red  earth  quite  different  from  the  soil  which 
filled  the  rest  of  the  cave.”  Why  did  these  primitive 
people  bury  their  dead  in  red  ocher?  Was  it  not  that 
red  ocher,  on  account  of  its  color,  was  associated  in 
their  minds  with  blood,  and  that  blood  was  to  them 
the  life-substance?  What  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  lay  their  loved  ones  in  this  life-giving 
medium.  Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  sometimes 
the  flesh  was  artificially  removed  by  a  process  of 
boiling  that  the  bones,  the  less  perishable,  might 
the  sooner  receive  the  life-giving  surrogate,  and  that 
the  bones  might  the  more  successfully  wrench  from 
the  grave  its  sting  and  from  mortality  its  victory. 

Another  practice  of  primitive  man  obtrudes  itself 
in  his  earliest  interments;  namely,  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  shells.  The  dead  were  decorated 
with  them  and  some  bodies  are  found  literally  clad 
in  them.  Also  some  of  the  shells  so  used  must  have 
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been  brought  to  Europe  from  no  nearer  a  place  than 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Are  we  not  driven  by  this  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed  already  in 
Upper  Palaeolithic  times  a  shell  cultus  extending 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Southwestern  Europe; 
and  must  we  not  relate  this  shell  cultus  to  the  same 
area  of  thought  as  that  of  the  red  ocher?  Was  not 
primitive  man  impressed  by  the  mystery  of  the  shell, 
the  mysterious  sound  of  the  waves  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  emergence  of  life,  and  did  not  the  shell  be¬ 
come  to  primitive  man  a  symbol  of  life-giving?  If 
so,  these  two  customs  stood  side  by  side  doing  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  same  hungry  quest  for  life  that  surged 
darkly  in  the  hearts  of  our  primitive  ancestors.  With 
shell  and  with  red  ocher  they  buried  their  dead  in 
the  belief  that  such  symbols  of  life  would  enable  the 
dead  the  more  effectively  to  regain  the  vitality  of 
life  once  more. 

The  evidence  thus  far  adduced  does  not  tell  us 
how  exactly  these  ancient  people,  some  20,000  years 
ago,  conceived  their  deity;  whether  the  pronoun  “It” 
or  “He”  or  “She”  would  be  the  most  applicable;  but 
already  sufficient  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
make  clear  that  their  object  of  worship  must  have 
been  to  them  a  “Life-Giver,”  a  “Life-Sustainer,”  and 
a  “Life-Protector.”  Their  intense  passion  for  life 
would  have  accepted  no  other. 
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For  information  as  to  the  further  nature  and  sex 
of  their  object  of  worship  we  turn  to  the  remains  of 
sculpture.  The  Aurignacians  were  the  first  real  art¬ 
ists  of  the  human  race,  as  far  as  our  records  go. 
On  pieces  of  reindeer  horn  and  on  the  tusks  of  ele¬ 
phants  were  carved  animal  and  human  figures  of 
considerable  artistic  value;  but  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  their  works  of  art  are  their  statuettes  carved 
out  of  bone,  ivory,  and  stone.  Here  the  objects 
are  neither  animals  nor  men,  but  women  and  often 
women  of  decided  and  significant  characteristics. 
Why  was  this  the  case?  Why  was  this  human  figure 
always  female  and  why  was  she  represented  with 
the  functions  of  maternity  grossly  exaggerated?  To 
my  mind  there  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is  that 
these  early  Aurignacians  worshipped  a  Great  Mother 
Deity,  a  Mother  God  and  not  a  Father  God. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  far-distant  dawn  of  hu¬ 
man  life  man  was  swayed  by  the  premier  passion 
to  live.  All  suggestions  of  life-giving  he  greedily  wel¬ 
comed.  He  saw  it  in  blood  and  red  ocher  and  shell, 
but  supremely  in  the  human  mother.  Marriage  was 
a  conception  yet  to  come,  but  the  bond  between 
mother  and  child  was  from  the  beginning  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  bonds.  In  that  primitive  flux  and  struggle 
for  existence  the  mother  was  the  one  stable  object 
of  love  and  protection.  Tutored  by  such  an  environ- 
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ment  and  swayed  by  such  a  passion,  primitive  man 
found  satisfaction  in  a  Great  Mother  Deity,  a  Life- 
Giver,  a  Life-Sustainer,  and  a  Life-Protector. 

This  Great  Mother,  somewhat  uncertain  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  distant  Palaeolithic  times  becomes 
unmistakable  as  we  pass  into  the  more  satisfactory 
light  of  the  Neolithic  age.  So  far  Southwestern  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  our  main  source  of  evidence,  but  now 
rays  of  light  begin  to  appear  in  many  places:  in 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Susa,  the  Caspian,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  the  Aegean,  Greece,  Italy 
and  its  islands,  Central  Europe,  and  the  British  Isles. 
Each  center  has  its  own  interesting  story  to  tell,  but 
our  most  important  spiritual  heritage  has  come  to 
us  from  Mesopotamia  by  way  of  Palestine,  and  so 
we  instinctively  turn  to  see  what  new  light  archae¬ 
ology  has  thrown  upon  the  history  of  our  own  spir¬ 
itual  ancestry. 

We  saw  that  in  distant  Palaeolithic  times  the  mas¬ 
ter  passion  was  the  passion  for  life.  In  Mesopotamia 
at  the  dawn  of  the  following  period  we  find  the  same 
thing.  Man  comes  first  into  view  in  his  hungering 
quest  for  a  being  who  can  give  him  life  and  life 
more  abundantly.  In  Susa  the  earliest  idol  is  a  female 
idol,  and  in  the  later  strata  figures  of  the  Great 
Mother  are  in  considerable  abundance.  Similar  ar¬ 
chaeological  remains  at  Babylon,  Tello,  Erech,  Nip- 
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pur,  Eridu,  and  Ur,  all  testify  to  the  dominance  of 
the  Great  Mother  throughout  the  south  in  prehistoric 
times.  She  was  no  less  dominant  in  the  north.  At 
Ashur,  Nineveh,  and  Arbela  in  Neolithic  times  she 
was  the  supreme  deity.  Professor  Olmstead,  one  of 
our  American  excavators,  reports  “at  Ashur  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  these  Neolithics  can  be  traced  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty.  The  earliest  idols  which  are  in 
clay  and  ivory  are  those  of  the  Great  Mother,  and 
the  earliest  known  temple  was  built  to  the  same 
deity.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  it  is  her  temple 
which  is  the  one  building  that  is  preserved  from 
such  early  times,  that  it  is  her  cult  which  is  the  best 
known  fact  of  that  period.” 

In  Arabia  she  was  “Mother  Athtar,”  “The  Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Turquoise.”  In  Palestine  during  the 
Semitic  period  she  was  everywhere  dominant.  An¬ 
terior  to  this  the  evidence  is  disappointing,  but  what 
there  is  suggests  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother. 
The  Phoenicians  were  the  merchantmen  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  carried  with  them  the  worship 
of  their  Great  Mother.  At  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
Carthage,  they  found  already  established  a  cult  of 
the  same  Mother  Deity. 

Crete  was  preeminently,  from  earliest  times,  a 
center  of  the  Mother  Worship.  Here  her  figurines 
extend  far  back  into  the  Neolithic  age,  and  Sir  Ar- 
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thur  Evans  is  probably  right  when  he  says  that  the 
conception  “was  probably  a  remote  inheritance  from 
Late  Palaeolithic  times.”  The  radiating  influences  of 
Crete  with  its  Mother  Worship  were  felt  in  the 
Cyclades,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  mainland 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  evidence  has  been  abundant. 
Phrygian  and  Hittite  monuments  pay  their  tribute 
to  the  Great  Mother.  Still  more  important  is  the 
testimony  of  Neolithic  statuettes.  These  come  from 
an  earlier  age  than  the  sculptures  and  they  have 
been  found  at  places  representative  of  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor.  From  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Troy  to 
Switzerland  we  find  in  the  Stone  and  following  age 
a  religious  conception  finding  expression  in  mother 
idols  of  a  strikingly  similar  nature.  The  same  Great 
Mother  is  found  sculptured  on  the  dolmens  and 
other  religious  megaliths  of  France.  She  is  found  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  Guernsey, 
and  as  far  west  as  Ireland. 

In  the  Danube  Valley  the  evidence  is  abundant. 
Palaeolithic  sites  have  been  found  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  wonderful  Neolithic  and  Subneolithic  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  area  testifies  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Great  Mother.  Again  to  the  east  and  the  southeast 
of  the  Black  Sea  the  divinity  of  the  soil  was  this 
same  Great  Mother.  Into  the  Kuban  Valley,  the 
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Caucasus,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  later  warrior  races 
brought  their  Father  God,  but  that  Father  God,  in 
order  to  possess  the  land,  had  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Great  Mother,  and  then  enter  with  her  into  holy 
matrimony. 

Thus  we  find  in  Neolithic  and  Subneolithic  times 
unmistakable  archaeological  evidence  of  a  Mother 
Worship  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  south 
to  Russia  in  the  north,  from  the  Caspian  in  the  east 
to  the  British  Isles  in  the  west. 

This  is  by  the  way.  Let  us  return  to  Mesopotamia. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Rivers  the  passion  for  life 
called  into  being  a  Mother  Deity.  It  also  called  into 
being  a  great  religious  literature.  The  outstandingly 
important  discovery  of  early  Sumerian  Texts  made 
by  representatives  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  mounds  of  ancient  Nippur,  published  in 
1914,  sheds  valuable  light  upon  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry.  Here  we  pass  from  history  to  legend,  and 
from  legend  to  myth.  The  Great  Mother  speaks  of 
“my  creatures,”  “my  human  race,”  “the  holy  In- 
nini  lamented  on  account  of  her  people.” 

This  same  strain  is  taken  up  with  increased  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  Semitic  version. 

Ishtar  cried  aloud  like  a  woman  in  travail 
Belit-ili  lamented  with  a  loud  voice. 
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Such  was  her  love  for  her  children.  Such  was  her 
distress  at  the  misfortunes  of  mankind. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  that  Nintu,  Innini,  Ishtar,  and 
Belit-ili  are  but  different  designations  of  the  same 
Great  Mother  of  Mankind,  we  must  see  that  behind 
the  creation  by  male  deities  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  a  creation 
by  their  Great  Mother  and  Begetress  of  all.  Thus, 
Mesopotamian  sculpture  and  literature  both  testify 
to  the  fact  that  this  conception  of  a  Great  Mother 
was  to  the  Mesopotamians  one  of  their  earliest  re¬ 
ligious  possessions,  and  that  throughout  all  their 
vicissitudes  the  common  people  clung  to  it  with  great 
love  and  deep  passion.  The  more  one  studies  the 
background  of  Mesopotamian  religion  the  more  he 
finds  himself  in  agreement  with  Professor  Langdon’s 
conclusion.  “The  references  to  the  creation  of  man 
in  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  poetry  generally  agree 
in  describing  the  Mother  Goddess,  under  the  title  of 
Aruru  and  Mami,  as  the  deity  who  made  man  from 
clay  .  .  .Not  only  did  the  Sumerians  and  Baby¬ 
lonians  retain  the  tradition  concerning  the  creation 
of  man  from  clay  at  the  hand  of  Aruru,  but  they  be¬ 
lieved  her  capable  of  thus  creating  a  human  being 
at  any  time  and  for  any  necessity.” 

When  we  come  to  the  birth  of  even  the  great 
deities,  we  read:  “And  Tiamat  bore  them  all.”  This 
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is  important  as  it  explains  two  things,  and  two  things 
that  have  given  considerable  trouble  to  students  of 
religion.  Here  Tiamat,  the  Great  Mother,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  watery  deep,  is  the  source  of  all, 
divine  beings  and  human  beings.  Again,  originally, 
as  the  mother  of  all,  Tiamat  was  kind  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  Later  on  we  find  her  having  evolved  into  two 
persons,  one  friendly  and  one  hostile,  the  kindly 
mother  and  the  terrible  dragon — the  Tiamat  of 
Babylonian  religion,  the  Tehom  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Leviathan  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Why  this  division,  this  bifurcation  of  the  benefi¬ 
cent  deity  into  two,  one  good  and  one  evil? 

This  was  so  because  it  was  a  necessity  of  human 
thought  intensified  by  man’s  inherent  passion  for 
life.  Early  man  in  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  found 
things  helpful  to  his  life  and  found  things  harmful 
to  his  life.  First  of  all  they  were  good  or  bad  not  in 
relation  to  any  lofty  moral  ideal.  They  were  good 
or  bad  as  they  affected  his  own  life;  as  they  seemed 
to  protect  him  or  to  expose  him,  as  they  seemed  to 
feed  him  or  to  starve  him,  as  they  seemed  life-giving 
or  life-destroying.  This  dualism  of  things  good  and 
bad  brought  about  a  dualism  of  experience  and  the 
dualism  of  experience  demanded  a  dualism  of  deity, 
a  source  of  good  and  a  source  of  evil.  Thus  the  Great 
Mother  evolved  into  two  separate  deities,  one  good 
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and  one  evil:  Marduk  and  Tiamat,  Jehovah  and  the 
Dragon.  Thus  came  into  being  a  dualism  that  has 
gone  on  from  age  to  age  to  challenge  the  morality 
of  the  gods  and  to  tax  the  brain  of  the  children  of 
men. 

In  this  evolution  of  the  Great  Mother  into  two 
deities,  one  good  and  one  bad,  the  suggestiveness  of 
the  physical  environment  played  an  important  part. 
To  the  Mesopotamian  nature  seemed  enigmatic  and 
largely  hostile.  The  hurricanes  from  the  hills  were 
violent,  the  storms  from  the  Persian  Gulf  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  floodings  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
were  sudden  and  incalculable.  At  the  time  of  the 
spring  floods,  the  people  lived  in  dread  of  the  watery 
chaos.  Their  efforts  to  control  such  an  avalanche  of 
water  seemed  so  puny  and  met  with  so  little  success ! 
The  Euphrates  flooded  the  valley  and  the  still  more 
impetuous  Tigris  respected  no  barriers,  and  so  of 
necessity  the  Mesopotamian  localized  the  evil  deity 
in  this  watery  chaos.  In  other  words  to  primitive 
man  the  evil  deity  is  the  embodiment  of  what  de¬ 
stroys  life  and  so  we  have  the  sea-serpent,  and  the 
dragon  of  the  deep — the  enemy  of  God  and  of  man. 

Again  we  find  that  the  one  great  theme  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  religious  literature,  in  its  two  most  important 
branches,  is  man’s  hungering  quest  for  life.  The 
Tammuz  Ishtar  tablets  reveal  to  us  a  great  and  won- 
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derful  cult  based  upon  a  dramatic  representation  of 
life  and  death  and  resurrection.  The  Mesopotamian 
was  impressed  with  the  withering  of  the  leaves  and 
the  departure  of  fertility  and  of  life.  He  felt  the 
rigor  and  deadness  of  winter;  he  welcomed  the  re¬ 
turn  of  spring;  he  rejoiced  in  the  splendor  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  he  revelled  in  the  luxuriousness  of  the  au¬ 
tumn.  In  all  this  he  saw  life  and  death  and  resur¬ 
rection,  and  he  saw  the  Great  Mother  behind  the 
shadow  keeping  watch  above  her  own.  With  won¬ 
derful  imagery  he  conceived  all  nature  as  a  son  of 
the  Great  Mother,  a  son  deprived  of  life  and  being 
forcibly  taken  into  the  underworld.  In  consequence 
of  his  departure  the  world  becomes  cold  and  lifeless, 
but  then  the  Great  Mother  goes  on  her  journey  after 
her  son — “The  Lord  of  Life,”  and  she  brings  him 
back  to  life  once  more,  and  the  spring  appears,  and 
the  birds  begin  to  sing,  and  the  fields  are  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  bloom.  Such 
is  the  theme  of  the  Tammuz  Ishtar  liturgies,  and  for 
a  knowledge  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  spade  of 
the  archaeologist. 

Again  this  same  premier  passion  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  life  that  is  mortal;  it  must  have  the 
life  that  is  immortal  too.  And  so  the  religious  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  Mesopotamian  was  sent  in  quest  of 
the  life  that  is  immortal,  and  in  the  great  epic — The 
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Epic  of  Gilgamish — we  read  the  history  of  that  won¬ 
derful  search. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  of  Babylonian 
contributions,  for  in  it  the  noblest  of  their  myths 
seem  to  pour  into  one  great  stream  of  epic.  Gil¬ 
gamish  is  confronted  by  death  as  he  looks  upon  the 
dead  form  of  his  comrade,  Eabani. 

Gilgamish  weeps  for  his  companion  Eabani, 

In  distress  he  is  stretched  out  on  the  ground. 

Then  he  exclaims,  “I  will  not  die  like  Eabani,”  and 
he  sets  out  in  search  of  the  secret  of  immortality. 
Utnapishtim,  the  survivor  of  the  flood  and  of  death, 
he  must  find.  Having  reached  the  distant  sea  of  the 
west,  having  crossed  the  river  of  death,  and  after 
many  perils,  sufferings,  and  exploits  he  finds  Ut¬ 
napishtim.  Immediately  he  implores  Utnapishtim  to 
reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  immortality.  “Tell  me, 
how  hast  thou  been  exalted,  and  amid  the  assembly 
of  the  gods  hast  found  life?” 

At  last  Utnapishtim  reveals  to  him  the  great 
secret  whereby  he  can  attain  to  immortality.  He  tells 
him  of  the  shrub  of  life,  “The  Restorer  of  old  age  to 
youth,”  where  it  is  and  where  it  can  be  found.  The 
hero  with  the  help  of  Ardi-Ea  succeeds  in  finding  the 
plant.  His  labors  seem  now  ended,  and  the  boon  of 
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immortality  within  his  grasp.  But,  alas!  the  precious 
plant  slips  out  of  his  hands,  and  an  evil  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  snatches  it  away.  In  his  very 
hands,  and  yet  gone!  With  its  disappearance  there 
disappeared  the  boon  of  immortality  for  Gilgamish 
and  for  all  mankind.  His  mission — his  search  for 
immortality — has  failed.  So  persistent  was  the 
search  of  the  Mesopotamian  for  life  eternal:  so  im¬ 
perious  was  his  demand  to  know  why  he  could  not 
possess  it.  That  great  religious  epic  was  found  for 
us  in  the  mound  of  Nippur  by  the  labors  of  archae- 
ology. 

To  no  branch  of  science  is  religion  more  indebted 
at  the  present  moment  than  to  that  of  archaeology. 
A  science  so  young  and  so  daring  has  its  dangers  and 
its  pitfalls,  but  one  undoubted  service  it  has  already 
rendered  to  the  history  of  mankind.  It  has  added  to 
it  a  new  and  important  chapter.  It  has  pushed  back 
the  curtain  of  darkness,  and  there  has  come  into 
view  a  new  world  stretching  back  to  distant  Palae¬ 
olithic  times.  It  has  enabled  us  to  see  our  primitive 
ancestors  in  the  making  possessed  by  the  passion  to 
live,  going  out  in  search  of  a  deity — a  Life-Giver, 
a  Life-Sustainer,  and  a  Life-Protector.  Archaeology 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  was  this  imperious  passion 
for  life  that  called  religion  into  being,  and  that  it 
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was  this  religion  that  gave  birth  to  civilization,  with 
its  art  and  its  science  and  its  literature. 

Throughout  our  entire  history  this  has  been  the 
premier  passion,  the  great  invincible  charioteer  of 
our  race;  and  in  the  light  of  that  fact  we  may  be  the 
more  able  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  one  who 
said,  “I  have  come  that  they  might  have  life  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.”  In  this 
strange  and  tortuous  advance  of  mankind  certain 
nations  from  time  to  time  have  occupied  places  of 
vantage  to  respond  to  this  inherent  craving,  and  to 
direct  it  into  new  and  more  enriching  spheres  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Egypt  did  it,  and  so  did  Babylon  and  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  later  times  Europe  and  Britain.  And 
today  it  seems  to  me  that  the  possibility  of  another 
great  upward  curve  is  presenting  itself  to  the  Great 
Democracy  of  the  West.  The  natural  resources  of 
a  bountiful  country  wrap  you  about.  The  constant 
incoming  stream  of  peoples  hungering  for  a  new  and 
enlarged  life  in  body,  mind,  and  soul  is  a  challenge 
that  is  eloquent  with  a  voice  that  is  divine. 

It  is  clothed  with  the  greatest  of  possibilities  for 
it  comes  to  you  with  the  dew  of  the  morning  of  a 
great  day. 

To  lead  the  nations  in  material  wealth  has  its 
value,  but  James  Russell  Lowell  has  told  us  of  some- 
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thing  greater,  and  that  is,  to  lead  the  human  soul  in 
its  yearning  and  climbing 

Upon  the  great  world’s  altar  stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God. 
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THE  PASSION  FOR  LIFE  IN  CONTROL 

The  battle-ground  of  life  and  death  the  birthplace  of  all 
great  deities. — The  why  of  religion  is  the  why  of  man’s 
whole  being. — The  sovereignty  of  a  deity  is  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  life-giving. — The  sex  and  character  of  deity  de¬ 
termined  by  the  passion  for  life. — The  supreme  enemy 
of  life,  the  evil  deity. — The  Great  Mother  and  Evil 
Dragon. — The  good  and  evil  deities  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine. — Why  the  passion  for  life  gave  to  religion  its 
benediction  but  to  magic  its  malediction. — Why  the 
Great  Mother  came  into  being. — Why  her  worship  was 
so  dominant  and  extensive. — The  transition  in  the  deity 
from  feminine  to  masculine. — Different  routes  but  same 
destination. — The  passion  for  life  in  control  throughout. 


The  Passion  for  Life  in  Control 


HE  passion  for  life  brooks  no  rival.  This  auto- 


-L  crat  dominates  our  striving  throughout  its  up¬ 
ward  course.  All  obstacles,  seeming  and  real,  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  demands  become  immediately 
clothed  upon  with  the  attributes  of  enmity,  and 
death  itself  being  the  arch-obstacle  becomes  the 
arch-enemy. 

This  battle-ground  of  life  and  death  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  all  great  deities,  yes,  and  of  all  great  litera¬ 
ture,  too.  “Why  does  man  make  or  conceive  a  god? 
A  satisfactory  answer  can  be  found  only  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  Why  does  man  make 
his  breakfast  and  work  his  business?  Why  does  he 
make  his  language,  his  laws,  his  arts,  his  sciences, 
and  his  morality?  Why  does  he  leave  the  simple  life 
and  enter  upon  the  toil  and  strife  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion?  Or,  to  put  it  into  more  biological  terms,  why 
does  the  human  organism  evolve  an  eye  and  grow 
an  arm?  The  ‘why’  of  religion  is  the  ‘why’  of  man’s 
whole  being.  The  ultimate  motive  in  each  case  is  to 
be  found  in  man’s  inherent  passion  that  he  might 
have  life,  and  that  he  might  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly.  The  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  religion  is  life. 
Its  mythology  is  devoted  to  its  elucidation,  and  its 
ritual  was  called  into  being  for  its  safeguarding. 
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The  gods  in  whom  men  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  are  gods  of  life.  Their  sovereignty  is  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  life-giving.  When  they  cease  to  be  the  su¬ 
preme  life-givers  their  sovereignty  comes  to  an  end 
and  their  place  is  taken  by  others.  Primitive  man  is 
more  religious  than  his  cultured  successor,  because 
his  life  is  less  sheltered  and  less  protected.  In  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  human  life  is  everywhere  guarded 
and  made  safe  by  the  ingenuities  of  science,  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  ages,  and  the  morality  of  millenniums.  In  the 
primitive  world  man  stands  with  his  life  exposed, 
and  his  heart  hungry  for  superhuman  protection. 
His  safeguards  are  few  and  his  enemies  are  many. 
Birth,  puberty,  marriage,  hunger,  sickness,  death — 
these  are  the  events  around  which  he  builds  up  his 
protective  ritual.  Here  his  conservatism  holds  su¬ 
preme  sway,  for  here  his  life  is  exposed,  and  his 
passion  for  life  brooks  no  interference.”1 

Not  only  were  the  first  deities  called  into  being  by 
the  passion  for  life;  the  same  premier  passion  also 
gave  to  those  deities  their  sex  and  their  character. 
The  rich  harvest  of  archaeological  evidence  from 
Susa,  Babylonia,  and  the  Caspian  in  the  east  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  west  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  that 
fact.  We  instinctively  turn  to  Crete,  Asia  Minor,  and 

1  Author’s  Vital  and  Social  Factors  in  Religious  Belief,  pp.  35- 
36. 
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Greece,  for  the  data  here  are  abundant,  but  in  order 
that  the  evidence  may  be  as  representative  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  shall  first  of  all  examine  the  facts  as  they 
come  before  us  in  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  Russia. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  good  and  evil  had  originally  little  moral 
connotation.  Objects  and  actions  were  at  first  good 
or  evil  as  they  were  helpful  or  harmful  to  life.  Life 
was  the  supreme  consideration,  and  the  passion  for 
life  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  was  the  momentum  of  this  fact  that  led  to 
the  evolution  of  the  original  mother  into  two  deities, 
one  good  and  one  evil,  the  beneficent  mother  and  the 
evil  dragon.  Babylonia  was  a  land  from  which  the 
ravages  of  water  were  never  long  absent.  The  hur¬ 
ricanes  from  the  hills  were  violent,  the  storms  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  frequent,  and  the  floodings 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  sudden  and  in¬ 
calculable.  Year  after  year  its  rich  valleys  were  laid 
waste  and  converted  into  a  watery  chaos  by  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  floods,  and  the  suffering  occasioned 
must  have  been  great  and  appalling. 

To  the  Babylonian  the  supreme  enemy  of  life  was 
the  watery  chaos,  and  consequently  a  supreme  deity 
of  evil  must  be  called  into  being  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon,  and  that  supreme  deity  of  evil  must 
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have  its  habitation  in  the  watery  deep.  Professor 
King’s  translation  of  the  Ashur  tablet  reads  thus: 

In  the  sea  was  the  serpent  cre(ated), 

Sixty  berula  is  his  length; 

Thirty  beru  is  his  he  (ad), 

For  half  a  beru  each  stretches  the  surface  of  his  ey(es), 
For  twenty  beru  go  (his  feet), 

He  devours  fish,  the  creatures  (of  the  sea), 

He  devours  birds,  the  creatures  (of  the  heavens), 

He  devours  wild  asses,  the  creatures  (of  the  field), 

He  devours  men. 

This  arch-enemy  of  life  called  forth  the  impla¬ 
cable  enmity  of  gods  and  of  men,  and  the  hero  that 
went  out  to  conquer  it  went  out  with  the  highest 
powers  gods  could  confer  and  the  sincerest  benedic¬ 
tions  men  could  bestow. 

They  bestowed  upon  him  the  scepter,  the  throne,  the  ring. 
They  gave  him  an  invincible  weapon,  which  destroys  the 
enemy. 

“Go  and  cut  off  the  life  of  Tiamat 

Let  the  wind  carry  her  blood  into  secret  places.” 

After  the  gods  his  fathers  had  decreed  for  the  lord  his 
destiny 

They  made  his  way  a  path  of  salvation  and  success. 

This  same  arch-enemy  of  life  is  also  the  god  of 
evil  in  Hebrew  religion.  “In  that  day  shall  Yahweh 

la  Space  covered  in  two  hours’  travelling. 
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punish  with  his  terrible,  mighty,  and  powerful  sword 
Leviathan,  the  coiling  serpent.  Leviathan,  the 
crooked  serpent;  yea,  he  will  slay  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea.”2  “Egypt  helpeth  in  vain,  therefore 
have  I  called  her  Rahab  the  conquered.”3  “And 
I  saw  an  angel  coming  down  out  of  heaven,  having 
the  key  of  the  abyss  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand. 
And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  for 
a  thousand  years.”4 

Again  the  good  deities  were  good  only  in  so  far 
as  they  were  good  to  life,  and  their  sovereignty  was 
guaranteed  to  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  continued 
so.  The  passion  for  life  was  no  less  exacting  upon 
the  good  deity  than  inimical  to  the  evil  deity.  In 
every  particular  detail  the  deity  had  to  stoop  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  felt  needs  of  the  people  had  to  be  met  and 
the  deity  had  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  premier 
passion.  The  love  and  devotion  of  the  Sumerians 
and  the  Babylonians  were  so  deep,  extensive,  and 
enduring  for  their  Great  Mother,  because  she  was 
ever  stooping  to  conquer.  She  was  all  things  unto  her 
people.  To  the  orphan  heart  of  Mesopotamia  she  was 
the  Great  Mother;  to  the  craftsmen  of  the  valley, 
the  Lady  Potter  and  the  Coppersmith  of  the  gods, 
the  Builder  of  that  which  hath  Breath,  and  the  Car- 

2  Isa.  XXVII.  I.  3  Isa.  XXX.  7.  4  Rev.  XX.  1-2. 
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penter  of  Mankind;  to  the  cultivators  of  the  palm, 
the  Tree  of  Life;  to  the  growers  of  the  vine,  the 
Lady  Vine-Stalk;  to  the  agriculturalists,  the  Grain 
Goddess;  to  the  dwellers  of  Eridu,  the  Fish  God¬ 
dess;  to  the  astronomers,  the  Goddess  Venus;  to  the 
soothsayers,  the  Great  Oracle;  to  the  people  that 
cried  for  vengeance,  the  Dragon  of  the  Gods;  and 
to  the  conquering  people,  the  Great  Warrioress. 

The  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  Valley  was  in  strict  accord  with  William 
James’  well-known  statement:  “The  gods  we  stand 
by  are  the  gods  we  need  and  can  use,  the  gods  whose 
demands  on  us  are  reinforcements  of  our  demands 
on  ourselves  and  on  one  another.  Religions  have  ap¬ 
proved  themselves;  they  ministered  to  sundry  vital 
needs  which  they  found  reigning.  When  they  vio¬ 
lated  other  needs  too  strongly,  or  when  other  faiths 
came  which  served  the  same  needs  better,  the  first 
religions  were  supplanted.” 

Throughout  the  ages  religion  and  magic  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balances  by  the  passion  for  life  and 
their  respective  destinies  have  been  decided  for  them 
by  that  passion.  They  both  were  called  into  being 
by  man’s  hungering  quest  for  a  power  higher  than 
human.  Both  are  attempts  to  be  at  one  with  that 
power,  to  possess  that  power.  The  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  same,  that  of  possession.  The  ultimate  ob- 
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ject,  that  for  which  possession  is  sought,  is  different, 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  difference  that  the  passion 
for  life  gives  to  the  one  its  blessing  and  to  the  other 
its  curse. 

In  Babylon,  as  in  all  other  great  centers  of  civi¬ 
lization,  magic  and  religion  were  in  their  birth  and 
infancy  indistinguishable,  but  gradually  the  two 
bifurcated  into  two  different  and  hostile  movements. 
One  became  increasingly  social  and  the  other  in¬ 
creasingly  anti-social.  One  became  the  organized  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  social  group  to  league  itself  with  super¬ 
normal  powers  for  the  enrichment  of  the  whole 
group,  the  other  became  the  effort  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  group  to  wield  those  powers  for  in¬ 
dividualistic  purposes,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hartland:  “Religion  binds  the  society  together  by 
raising  the  individual  above  himself,  and  teaching 
him  to  subordinate  his  desires  and  actions  to  the 
general  good;  magic  has  no  compunction  in  assist¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  individual,  though 
they  may  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  society 
as  a  whole.  To  that  extent  it  is  disruptive,  anti-social, 
immoral;  and  when  thus  applied  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Black  or  Evil,  or  Hostile  Magic.  Here  per¬ 
haps  we  find  the  origin  of  the  opposition  between 
them.  So  far  from  religion  and  magic  having  been 
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originally  hostile,  the  further  we  go  back  into  savage 
life,  and  presumably,  therefore,  towards  primitive 
humanity,  the  more  we  find  them  interwoven,  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  It  is  only  in  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  the  consequent  evolution  of  religion  and  of 
magic  that  they  become  conscious  of  mutual  hos¬ 
tility.  When  once  the  separation  had  begun  it  would 
tend  to  widen.  Certain  methods  and  means  would  be 
regarded  as  proper  to  the  one,  certain  other  methods 
and  means  as  proper  to  the  other;  albeit  neither  of 
them,  not  even  the  highest  known  and  recognized 
form  of  religion,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  shake 
itself  entirely  free  from  the  methods  of  the  other. 
This  is  not  incompatible  with  increasing  hostility. 
The  loftier  the  claims  of  religion  become,  the  closer 
its  relations  with  the  profoundest  thought  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  more  awful  the  sanctions  it  invokes,  the 
more  inevitable,  the  more  irreconcilable  the  hostility 
becomes.”6 

Between  the  great  gods  and  the  demons  there  was 
constant  enmity.  The  great  gods  were  creations  of 
the  corporate  social  consciousness,  the  supreme  ob¬ 
jects  of  worship,  and  the  guardians  of  the  nation’s 
life  and  prosperity;  the  demons  became  more  and 
more  the  hope  of  the  magician,  witch,  and  sorcerer. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  this  antagonism  in- 

5  Hartland,  Ritual  and  Belief,  p.  89. 
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creasing  in  volume  and  intensity  as  religion  itself 
became  more  social  and  ethical.  The  earliest  Hebrew 
code  strikes  no  uncertain  note.  “Thou  shalt  not  suf¬ 
fer  a  witch  to  live.”6  This  finds  fuller  expression  in 
the  Deuteronomic  code.  “When  thou  art  come  into 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those 
nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any 
one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  ob¬ 
server  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer.”7  The  Priestly  or  late 
period  expresses  in  its  protective  legislation  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  an  injured  national  life.  “A  man  also  or 
woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  they  shall  stone  them 
with  stones;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them.”8 

Religion,  on  the  whole,  has  responded  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  passion  for  life.  It  has  been  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  society,  the  preserver  of  its  interests,  the 
guardian  of  its  sanctities,  the  enricher  and  protector 
of  its  life.  It  has  been  obedient  to  the  premier  pas¬ 
sion,  and  it  has  in  consequence  received  its  benedic¬ 
tion.  Magic,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a  rebel  in 

6  Exod.  XXII.  18.  7  Deut.  XVIII.  9,  10,  11. 

8  Lev.  XX.  27. 
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the  world  of  life-giving,  and,  as  Satan  himself,  was 
cast  out  from  the  community  of  the  good. 

If  we  now  consider  the  question  of  sex  as  applied 
to  the  deity  we  shall  discover  once  more  how  com¬ 
pletely  is  our  religion  under  the  dominance  of  the 
passion  for  life.  The  oldest  idols  are  female  idols. 
In  distant  Palaeolithic  times  the  deity  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  Great  Mother,  and  with  the  lifting  of 
the  curtain  of  darkness  in  the  Stone  age  we  are  face 
to  face  with  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  worship  of  the  same  deity.  Why  the 
feminine  gender  then,  and  why  the  masculine  gender 
today? 

Whatever  else  the  idea  of  God  embodies  it  cer¬ 
tainly  includes  consciousness  of  the  highest  value 
known  to  that  particular  worshipper  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time.  This  truth  is  well  expressed  by  Hoff- 
ding:  “Every  religious  standpoint  gathers  up  into 
its  concept  of  God  the  highest  known  values.  Not 
only  ethical  and  aesthetic  interests,  but  also  more 
especially  the  enthusiasms  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 
dependence,  excited  in  the  struggle  for  life,  urge  to 
a  deeper  and  deeper  concentration,  which  disburdens 
itself  at  last  in  the  cry  of  ‘God.’  ”9 

In  the  distant  dawn  of  our  race  family  life  was 
unknown  and  the  bond  between  child  and  father  was 
9  Harald  Hoffding,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  61. 
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impossible,  but  from  the  very  beginning  there  was 
present  the  bond  between  mother  and  child.  The  child 
depended  for  his  life  upon  his  mother,  and  that  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  he  does  today,  and  so 
between  mother  and  child  there  grew  up  a  great 
bond  of  affection.  In  that  flux  of  primitive  life  the 
mother  was  the  one  pillar  of  stability.  She  was  the 
center  of  its  affection,  the  creator  of  the  home,  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  highest  known  values.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that  when  our  primitive  an¬ 
cestors  came  to  conceive  a  deity  they  conceived  that 
deity  not  as  Father  but  as  Mother.  The  best  they 
knew  of  was  mother,  and  so  when  they  thought  of 
God  they  said  God  is  our  Great  Mother.  The  mother- 
conception  carried  the  highest  life  values  and  the 
passion  for  life  would  have  no  other  deity. 

Mesopotamian  sculpture  and  literature  both  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  a  Great 
Mother  was  to  the  Mesopotamians  one  of  their  ear¬ 
liest  religious  possessions,  and  that  throughout  all 
their  vicissitudes  the  common  people  clung  to  it  with 
great  love  and  deep  passion.  For  very  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  Great  Mother  held  supreme  sway,  but  at 
last  the  Great  Mother  changed  her  gender  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  masculine  being.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  this  transformation  of  the  Great  Mother  took 
place  along  precisely  the  same  lines  in  every  country 
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or  locality.  In  some  districts  she  retained  her  sex  and 
her  sex  characteristics  until  quite  recent  times;  in 
other  districts  she  developed  early  into  two  deities, 
mother  and  son,  and  then  into  husband  and  wife. 
Again,  in  other  districts  the  transition  was  simple 
and  direct  from  female  to  male.  Sometimes  she 
parted  with  an  epithet  or  attribute  which  became 
personified  and  evolved  into  a  separate  deity,  and 
sometimes  it  was  a  natural  birth  that  satisfied  the 
situation;  but  in  all  cases  the  ultimate  result  was 
the  same,  the  male  god  became  the  supreme  deity. 

A  few  representative  examples  of  this  transition 
must  suffice.  A  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  de¬ 
ciphered  by  George  Smith,  takes  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Great  Mother  as  Ea  was  in  the  very  proc¬ 
ess  of  changing  her  gender  from  feminine  to  mas¬ 
culine.  I-da-du,  governor  of  Eridu,  dedicates  a  cylin¬ 
der  to  Ea  in  the  following  words:  “To  Nin-ridu 
(Lady  of  Ridu),  his  king,  for  the  preservation  of 
I-da-du,  viceroy  of  Ridu,  the  servant,  the  delight 
of  Nin-ridu.”  To  I-da-du  Ea  was  “Lady  of  Eridu,” 
and  also  “his  king,”  but  the  feminine  appellation 
comes  first. 

This  leads  up  to  a  votive  inscription  of  King 
Lugal tarsi,  which  represents  a  slightly  later  stage 
in  the  evolution.  “For  the  king  of  countries,  Nana. 
For  the  Lady  Nana,  Lugaltarsi,  King  of  Kish,  the 
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structure  of  a  terrace  has  made.”  Here  the  mas¬ 
culine  appellation  comes  first  and  the  feminine  takes 
second  place.  “For  the  king  of  countries,  Nana.” 
“For  the  Lady  Nana.” 

Later  on  at  Eridu  we  come  across  the  third  im¬ 
portant  stage.  The  composite  Ea  has  now  become 
two  distinct  deities,  one  masculine  and  one  feminine, 
Ea  and  Nina.  And  lastly,  the  masculine  Ea  remains 
as  the  one  supreme  deity. 

This  same  Ea  appears  in  our  Old  Testament  as 
Yahweh  or  Jehovah,  and  he  is  characteristically  mas¬ 
culine  in  every  particular  detail.  The  angels,  too,  are 
masculine,  not  one  is  feminine. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  Arabia  we  shall  find  evidence 
of  the  same  transition  from  feminine  to  masculine 
on  a  Sabaean  inscription  discovered  by  the  Deren- 
bourgs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nakhla  Kharif. 

1.  Yasbakh  of  Riyam,  son  of  Mauqis  and  Baus,  and  his 

wife  Karibat  of  M  .  .  . 

2.  of  the  tribe  Sirwah,  a  royal  vassal — they  have  con¬ 

secrated  to  their  lady  Umm-Athtar  for 

3.  four  sons  four  images  of  pure  gold,  because  Umm- 

Athtar  blessed 

4.  them  with  the  boys  and  three  daughters  and  they 

lived,  all  these  chil — 

5.  dren,  and  they  two  themselves  have  acquired  gain 

through  these  children.  May  Umm- 
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6.  Athtar  continue  to  bless  his  servants.  Yasbakh  and 

Karibat,  with  well-formed  children,  and  so  favor 
them 

7.  themselves,  and  to  favor  their  children.  May  Umm- 

Athtar  be  gracious, 

8.  and  grant  complete  safety  to  the  sons  of  Yasbakh, 

Kharif  Magda’al,  Ra- 

9.  balat  and  ’Am’atiq,  the  descendants  of  Mauqis,  and 

to  their  harvests  and  good  fruits  in 

10.  the  land  Nakhla  Kharif,  and  in  the  pastures  of  their 
camels.  To  Umm-Athtar.10 

In  this  inscription  Athtar  is  Umm-Athtar,  “Mother 
Athtar”  who  “blessed  them  with  the  boys  and  three 
daughters,”  and  in  line  2  she  is  “their  Lady  Mother 
Athtar”;  and  yet  her  worshippers  speak  of  them¬ 
selves  as  “his  servants.” 

Such  words  remind  us  of  the  homely  and  beauti¬ 
ful  conception  of  the  Great  Mother-Goddess  as  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  Babylonian  Valley. 

Begetting  Mother,  who  knows  lamentation,  who  abides 
with  her  people. 

Maiden  of  the  home  am  I,  in  my  house  where  the  mother 
begets  a  protecting  shadow  am  I 
Begetting  Mother  am  I,  within  the  spirit  I  abide  and  none 
see  me. 

But  between  the  two  conceptions  there  is  this  im- 

10  Journal  Asiatique,  8  Ser.,  II,  256-266. 
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portant  difference.  To  the  Babylonian  peasant  she 
was  the  Great  Mother  pure  and  simple.  To  Yasbakh 
of  Sabaea  she  is  in  the  very  process  of  being  mas¬ 
culinized.  She  is  Mother  and  she  is  Father.  “Lady 
Mother-Father,”  who  bestows  upon  “his  servants” 
sexual  love,  fertility,  and  prosperity. 

A  still  later  stage  when  Athtar  had  become  com¬ 
pletely  metamorphosed  into  a  male  deity  is  abun¬ 
dantly  attested.  An  unfortunately  much  mutilated 
fragment  reads: 

.  .  .  created  and  founded  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Lord  of  their  water  supply  .  .  . 

...  by  the  aid  and  the  power  of  their  god  ... 11 

A  particularly  illuminating  example  of  the  Great 
Mother  being  ousted  by  a  male  deity  comes  from 
the  regions  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  legends  collected 
by  Herodotus  and  the  archaeological  remains  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  light  by  the  spade  of  the  excavator 
both  testify  to  the  predominance  of  the  Great 
Mother  throughout  the  whole  of  this  district  in  pre¬ 
historic  times.  We  are  told  that  the  god  Heracles 
came  hither  in  his  contest  with  the  giants,  and  that 
the  giants  were  overpowered.  But  whilst  Heracles 
was  asleep  his  mares  disappeared,  and  they  were  re¬ 
stored  to  him  by  the  goddess  of  the  land  only  on  the 

11  Cun.  Inscrip.  Semit.,  Pt.  IV,  No.  47. 
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condition  that  Heracles  enter  with  her  into  holy 
matrimony.12 

In  social  organization  and  in  religious  belief  the 
pre-Hellenic  people  to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the 
Black  Sea  had  much  in  common  with  those  of  Asia 
Minor.  Throughout  this  area  the  Great  Mother  was 
the  supreme  deity,  and  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  did 
not  produce  a  conquest  but  a  compromise,  not  an 
expulsion  but  a  wedding. 

No  less  illuminating  is  the  marriage  scene  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  rock  sculptures  of  Yasily  Kay  a  some 
two  miles  from  Boghaz-Keui,  a  production  of  prob¬ 
ably  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  “Here  among  the 
grey  limestone  cliffs  there  is  a  spacious  natural  cham¬ 
ber  or  hall  of  roughly  oblong  shape,  roofed  only  by 
the  sky,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  rocks. 
One  of  the  short  sides  is  open  and  through  it  you 
look  out  on  the  broken  slopes  beyond  and  the  more 
distant  mountains,  which  make  a  graceful  picture 
set  in  a  massy  frame.  The  length  of  the  chamber  is 
about  a  hundred  feet;  its  breadth  varies  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  feet.  A  nearly  level  sward  forms  the 
floor.  On  the  right-hand  side,  as  you  face  inward,  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  rock  leads  into  another  but 
much  smaller  chamber,  or  rather  corridor,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  inner  sanctuary,  or 

12  Herodotus ,  IV,  9. 
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Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  a  romantic  spot,  where  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  rocks  are  relieved  by  the  bright  fo¬ 
liage  of  walnut  trees,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  sky 
and  clouds  overhead.”13 

In  the  outer  sanctuary  we  witness,  carved  in  re¬ 
lief,  two  great  processions,  one  on  each  side,  which 
meet  face  to  face  at  the  far  end  of  the  recess.  The 
processions  represent  two  distinct  worlds  of  thought, 
interests,  and  deities.  The  left-hand  side  is  Hittite, 
the  right-hand  side  is  pre-Hittite.  The  male  proces¬ 
sion  typifies  the  warrior  confederated  deities  and 
tribes  of  the  Hittite  people  at  the  height  of  its  glory; 
the  female  procession  is  a  product  of  the  older  Ana¬ 
tolia  with  its  mother  deity  and  her  lover-son.  In¬ 
deed,  the  shrine  does  not  belong  to  the  male  deity  at 
all.  It  is  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Mother.  Here  she 
dwells  and  by  her  side  in  the  smaller  inner  sanctuary 
her  lover-son,  Attis.  The  great  warrior  god  of  the 
confederated  tribes  visits  the  shrine,  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  priests,  and  enters  into  ceremonial 
marriage  with  the  ancient  mother  deity  of  the  land. 
He  with  his  thunderbolt  and  mysterious  emblem  and 
she  on  her  lioness  with  her  dove  and  mysterious  em¬ 
blem  enter  into  holy  wedlock  for  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  its  people.  Originally 
she  was  the  one  supreme  deity.  Later  she  entered 

13  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  I,  129. 
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into  holy  matrimony  with  a  male  deity  and  shared 
her  sovereignty  with  him.  Lastly  she  disappeared 
and  left  the  male  deity  in  supreme  control. 

We  must  now  attempt  an  explanation  of  this 
change  in  the  sex  of  the  deity,  characteristic  of  an¬ 
cient  religion  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  east  to 
Ireland  in  the  west,  and  from  Arabia  in  the  south 
to  Russia  in  the  north. 

We  have  seen  that  the  religion  of  a  people  is  or¬ 
ganically  related  to  its  greatest  and  most  insistent 
life  values,  and  that  those  values  are  essentially  so¬ 
cial  ;  also  that  the  term  God  must  at  all  times  gather 
up  into  itself  these  values.  At  one  stage  the  term  may 
mean  a  fish-deity,  a  date-deity,  a  dairy-deity,  or  a 
warrior-deity.  At  another  stage  it  may  mean  our 
Father  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but 
to  us,  as  to  the  most  primitive  of  men,  the  term  must 
satisfy  the  valuational  attitude  as  it  reaches  out  its 
hands  into  the  mysterious  and  unseen.  If  this  be  so 
we  must  find  our  explanation  of  the  original  con¬ 
ferment  of  sex  upon  the  deity,  and  then  again  of 
the  change  of  that  sex,  in  the  demands  of  the  passion 
for  life. 

The  Great  Mother  came  into  being  because  the 
mother  idea  carried  the  most  vital  life  values,  and 
the  Great  Mother  remained  in  supreme  control  so 
long  as  those  most  vital  life  values  were  safe  in  her 
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keeping.  Immediately  the  structure  of  society  was 
changed  and  the  matriarchal  was  displaced  by  the 
patriarchal,  and  the  “Begetting-Mother”  became  of 
less  vital  value  to  the  community  than  the  warrior 
god,  the  Great  Mother  had  to  give  way  to  a  god 
mighty  in  battle. 

In  the  Babylonian  Valley  the  Great  Mother  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  sway  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  be¬ 
cause,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  passion 
for  life  and  more  life,  she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
her  mother  attributes  and  to  don  the  attributes  of 
masculinity.  But  even  such  sacrifice  did  not  save  her 
from  the  ultimate  inevitable.  In  the  long  run  she  too 
had  to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the  premier  passion, 
and  her  place  knew  her  no  more.  Such  is  the  im¬ 
periousness  of  its  demands,  such  is  the  finality  of 
its  decisions.  It  holds  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  hell.  It  has  power  to  destroy,  and  it  has  power 
to  make  alive.  It  digs  the  graves  of  empires,  and  it 
decides  the  destinies  of  nations.  It  says  to  one  god, 
“come,”  and  he  cometh,  and  to  another  god,  “go,” 
and  he  goeth.  By  its  authority  they  live  and  by  its 
authority  they  die. 
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Archaeology  and  evolution. — The  importance  of  Egypt 
as  a  cradle  of  civilization. — The  first  great  deity  a  giver 
of  life. — The  Great  Mother  giving  way  to  the  Great 
Father  at  the  dictation  of  the  passion  for  life. — The  great 
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derful  civilization. — Its  motive  power. — The  collapse. — 
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The  Passion  for  Life  in  Revolt 

ICHAEOLOGY  has  extended  the  boundaries  of 


XA.  history.  It  has  pushed  back  the  curtain  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  thereby  many  unexpected  regions  have 
come  to  light,  many  a  complex  problem  has  been 
made  simple,  and  many  a  seemingly  simple  problem 
has  turned  out  to  be  complex.  The  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  has  come  to  stay.  Archaeology  bears  witness  to 
that  fact.  It  also  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  evolu¬ 
tion  has  a  strange  and  wonderful  history.  The  march 
of  mankind,  on  the  whole,  has  been  upwards. 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 

On,  to  the  city  of  God 

Path  of  advance!  but  it  leads 
A  long,  steep  journey,  through  sunk 
Gorges,  o’er  mountains  in  snow.1 

Egypt  presents  to  us  at  the  present  moment  a 
particularly  fruitful  field  of  study.  The  expanse  of 
time  within  our  purview  is  greater  than  that  found 
in  any  other  country,  and  within  that  expanse  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilization  are  authenticated  and  il¬ 
lumined  by  more  reliable  data. 

We  have  found  that  in  far-distant  Palaeolithic 

1  Matthew  Arnold,  Rugby  Chapel. 
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times  man  was  dominated  by  the  passion  for  life, 
and  so  of  necessity  when  he  came  to  conceive  of  a 
deity,  that  deity  was  to  him  a  Life-Giver,  a  Life- 
Sustainer,  and  a  Life-Protector.  Also  it  was  equally 
natural  that  he  should  conceive  that  deity  as  his 
Great  Mother.  Thus  far  the  Egypt  of  Palaeolithic 
times  is  to  us  an  unknown  chapter.  ’Tis  true  that 
certain  finely  wrought  flints  similar  to  the  Solutrian 
of  Palaeolithic  times  in  Europe  have  been  found  at 
certain  sites  in  the  west  of  the  Fayum,  notably  at 
Dimeh  and  Kom  Ashim,  and  possibly  excavations 
of  these  sites  may  bring  to  light  a  civilization  going 
back  to  Palaeolithic  times,  but  thus  far  reliable  ar¬ 
chaeological  remains  in  Egypt  carry  us  no  further 
than  the  Neolithic  age. 

Another  aggravating  disappointment  arises  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  Delta.  It  can  now  be 
accepted  that  the  Egyptian  Calendar  of  365  days 
was  in  vogue  in  the  Delta  as  far  back  as  4241  b.c. 
Already  the  Egyptians  had  discovered  the  true 
length  of  the  solar  year  from  their  observation  of 
the  latest  rising  of  the  star  Sirius  or  Sothis  before 
sunrise.  For  the  first  day  they  naturally  chose  that 
most  important  of  all  days  in  Egypt,  the  beginning 
of  the  flooding  of  the  Nile,  which  also  coincided  with 
the  rising  of  Sirius.  Again  we  learn  from  historical 
records  that  the  rising  of  Sirius  was  observed  in 
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Egypt  on  July  19.  We  also  know  that  this  observa¬ 
tion  could  have  been  made  only  in  latitude  30°,  that 
is,  in  the  latitude  of  modern  Cairo.  We  are  thus  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  important  discovery  of  the 
solar  year  before  4241  b.c.  was  made  in  the  Delta; 
but  unfortunately  the  Delta  in  its  civilization  of 
those  ancient  times  must  remain  forever  unknown. 
The  water  level  has  risen  and  the  archaeological  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  layers  are  gone  beyond  our  reach. 

These  are  facts  worth  noticing  as  they  throw  light 
upon  the  limitations  and  also  the  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
cavation  in  Egypt.  However,  we  are  here  concerned, 
not  with  particular  difficulties  or  particular  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  rather  with  the  motive  powers  that  brought 
into  being  so  great  a  civilization  and  then  again  con¬ 
signed  that  same  civilization  to  destruction. 

One  of  our  foremost  anthropologists  has  recently 
said:  “In  studying  afresh  these  three  oriental  wor¬ 
ships  (Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris)  akin  to  each  other  in 
character,  I  have  paid  more  attention  than  formerly 
to  the  natural  features  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
arose,  because  I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
religion,  like  all  other  institutions,  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  physical  environment  and 
cannot  be  understood  without  some  appreciation  of 
those  aspects  of  external  nature  which  stamp  them- 
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selves  indelibly  on  the  thoughts,  the  habits,  the  whole 
life  of  the  people.”2 

Primitive  man  was  exceedingly  limited  in  the 
range  of  his  ideas,  the  objects  of  nature  in  his  own 
immediate  vicinity  were  those  that  gave  content  and 
direction  to  his  thinking.  On  such  objects  and  events 
his  wondering  thoughts  were  concentrated,  and  about 
them  his  imagination  freely  played.  If,  with  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  we  conceive  man  as  passing  down  the 
river  of  time,  we  must  also  agree  with  him  that 

As  is  the  world  on  the  banks, 

So  is  the  mind  of  the  man. 

Only  the  tract  where  he  sails 
He  knows  of :  only  the  thoughts 
Raised  by  the  objects  he  passes,  are  his. 

To  understand  the  early  Egyptian  we  must  ever 
keep  before  our  eyes  his  physical  environment. 
Egypt  formed  an  ideal  home  for  primitive  man.  Its 
soil  was  fertile  and  its  climate  was  genial.  It  made 
no  excessive  demand  for  labor,  nor  did  it  encourage 
slothfulness.  It  provided  leisure  to  think  and  it  also 
provided  stimulus  to  work.  What  other  part  of  the 
globe  supplied  such  suggestiveness  and  encourage¬ 
ment?  The  soil  was  rich,  the  inundation  of  the  great 
river  was  beneficent,  and  primitive  man  saw  the  re- 

2  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  Introduction  to  Third  Edition. 
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suit.  Nature,  as  it  were,  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
taught  him  his  first  lessons  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
He  saw  the  importance  of  moisture  and  the  necessity 
of  making  canals  and  of  turning  over  the  soil  with  a 
hoe. 

The  beginnings  of  agriculture  in  the  Nile  Valley 
are  wrapped  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  the  one 
anthropomorphic  deity  that  comes  out  of  those  mists, 
with  engaging  charms,  is  a  being  that  became  a  deity 
because  of  what  he  had  done  as  a  human  being  to 
make  the  valley  bring  forth  fruit,  and  herb  for  the 
service  of  man.  Osiris  became  a  king  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  god  because  by  his  exertions  he  enabled 
his  fellow  men  to  have  life  and  to  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly. 

We  found  that  in  most  distant  times  the  deity  in 
supreme  command  was  the  Great  Mother.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  archaeological  remains  in  Egypt  are  too 
scanty  and  too  uncertain  to  form  a  decisive  verdict, 
but  we  do  know  this,  that  in  the  mastaba,  the  earliest 
form  of  Egyptian  royal  tomb,  the  deity  usually  found 
on  the  walls,  and  the  deity  to  whom  the  deceased 
committed  his  soul,  was  the  Great  Mother  Hathor. 
This,  as  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  maintains,  makes 
it  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  later  develop¬ 
ments  of  Egyptian  religion  have  masked  an  earlier 
stage  when  Hathor  was  predominant. 
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If  my  contention  be  true,  that  the  premier  passion 
of  religion  is  the  passion  for  life,  this  early  over¬ 
shadowing  of  the  great  mother  deity  by  the  irrigator 
deity,  is  exactly  what  should  be  expected.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  irrigator  deity  came  to  be  conceived  as  of 
greater  importance  to  the  life  of  the  people,  that 
very  moment  the  irrigator  deity  became  supreme 
deity.  The  mother  deity  became  supreme  because 
of  her  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  powers,  and 
she  lost  that  supreme  position  because  the  people 
thought  the  irrigator  deity  possessed  greater  life- 
giving  and  life-sustaining  powers.  Throughout  all 
generations  and  in  all  countries  the  gods  in  whom 
men  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  are  gods  of 
life.  Their  sovereignty  is  the  sovereignty  of  life-giv¬ 
ing.  When  they  cease  to  be  the  supreme  life-givers 
their  sovereignty  comes  to  an  end  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  others. 

This  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  evolution 
of  Egyptian  religion.  To  the  Egyptians  the  Sun  and 
the  Nile  were  objects  of  supreme  importance,  and 
they  gained  their  importance  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  two  great  life-givers,  and  life-sustainers. 
For  this  reason  all  the  great  gods  of  the  land  were 
personifications  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  or  of  both. 

Again,  not  only  did  the  passion  for  life  give  to 
its  deities,  it  also  gave  to  Egypt  its  mythology. 
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The  most  important  and  most  fundamental  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  myths  is  The  Destruction  of  Mankind.  The 
Egyptians  conceived  even  their  greatest  god  after 
their  own  similitude.  Re,  the  Father  of  men  and  of 
gods,  must  at  last  bow  to  Father  Time.  Though  to 
him  the  centuries  were  as  years,  there  came  a  time 
when  his  enemies  had  occasion  to  say:  “Aged  in¬ 
deed  is  king  Re,  for  now  his  bones  are  turned  to 
silvern  and  his  flesh  is  turned  to  gold,  although  his 
hair  is  still  true  lapis  lazuli”  (i.e.,  dark).  When  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  becomes  known  to  Re  he  calls 
a  council  of  the  gods  and  seeks  their  advice.  “O  Nu, 
thou  the  eldest  god,  from  whom  I  had  my  being, 
and  ye  ancestral  gods,  hear  and  know  now  that  re¬ 
bellious  words  are  spoken  against  me  by  mankind, 
whom  I  did  create.  Lo,  they  seek  even  to  slay  me. 
It  is  my  desire  that  ye  should  instruct  me  what  ye 
would  do  in  this  matter.  Consider  well  among  your¬ 
selves,  and  guide  me  with  wisdom.  I  have  hesitated 
to  punish  mankind  until  I  have  heard  from  your 
lips  what  should  be  done  regarding  them.” 

The  gods  decide  upon  punishment,  and  the  Great 
Mother  goes  out  to  slaughter  mankind.  Now,  very 
little  anthropological  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  see  at 
once  that  we  have  here  a  very  ancient  myth  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  much  later  interpretation.  In  the  Nile 
Valley,  as  with  certain  primitive  tribes  today,  the 
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king  was  the  embodiment  of  life  and  life-giving,  so 
in  order  that  the  country  might  be  fertile  and  vitality 
might  abound  in  plant,  animal,  and  man,  the  king 
had  to  be  kept  at  the  height  of  his  vitality.  When 
this  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  king  began  to 
show  signs  of  age  and  enfeeblement  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sacrificed  and  another  put  in  his  place.  That 
undoubtedly  is  the  historic  background  of  the  great 
Egyptian  myth — The  Destruction  oj  Mankind.  At 
last  there  appeared  in  the  Nile  Valley  a  king  power¬ 
ful  enough,  and  determined  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
this  custom.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  killed 
he  demanded  an  elixir  of  life,  a  something  to  re¬ 
juvenate  him.  At  that  time  human  blood  was  the 
life  liquid  par  excellence,  and  so  human  blood  had 
to  be  shed  and  offered  to  the  supreme  deity  and  his 
supreme  representative  upon  earth. 

Millenniums  later,  when  the  origin  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  human  sacrifice  had  been  forgotten,  and 
entirely  different  ideas  were  in  vogue,  the  slaying  of 
mankind  came  to  be  attributed  to  disobedience  and 
to  wickedness.  That  this  was  not  the  original  con¬ 
ception  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  thought.  In  the  form  in  which  the  myth  has 
come  down  to  us  we  find  it  composed  of  many  strata 
and  subjected  to  many  modifications,  but  the  hin¬ 
terland,  or  historic  background,  is  unmistakable— 
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the  attempt  on  the  part  of  man  to  prolong  life,  and 
to  turn  back  the  years  from  old  age.  In  this  great 
Egyptian  myth  in  a  confused  and  conflicting  mass 
we  find  the  world’s  protest  against  death,  its  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  for  life,  and  its  passionate  attempt 
to  attain  unto  it. 

Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  practices  of  mummi¬ 
fication,  libation,  funerary  rites,  sculptural  repre¬ 
sentations,  and  the  creation  of  tombs,  we  find  that 
they  were  brought  into  being  and  controlled  through¬ 
out  by  the  same  imperious  passion.  Indeed,  these 
Egyptian  people  cannot  be  better  characterized  than 
they  are  by  the  words  on  the  entrance  to  their  own 
tombs:  “All  ye  that  love  life  and  hate  death.”  Death 
they  could  not  deny  nor  expel,  but  they  fought  it, 
and  they  fought  it  with  a  persistency  and  ingenuity 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

What  we  have  thus  far  maintained  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  unprejudiced  students  of  Egyptian  re¬ 
ligion.  The  next  step  I  want  to  make  clear  is,  that 
this  religion,  possessed  by  the  passion  for  life,  was 
the  central  creative  force  of  Egyptian  civilization. 
Professor  Elliot  Smith  has  proved  to  us  that  the 
practice  of  mummification  laid  the  foundation  of 
anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  medicine.  Not  only  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  obtained  in  this  way, 
but  also  embalming  materials  had  to  be  sought  and 
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brought  from  afar.  Life-giving  amulets,  first  natural, 
then  artificial,  had  to  be  obtained.  Trade  routes  were 
opened  up  on  land  and  on  sea.  Mines  were  dug, 
trees  were  cut  down,  ships  were  built,  and  temples 
of  an  enduring  nature  for  the  deceased  were  erected. 
Chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  metallurgy,  ship¬ 
building,  navigation,  architecture,  and  their  many 
accessaries  and  products  were  called  into  being.  At 
every  important  stage  of  her  wonderful  career — ma¬ 
terial,  social,  moral,  spiritual — the  insatiable  craving 
for  life  was  both  creator  and  controller.  It  fashioned 
her  thinking,  it  created  her  greatness,  it  decided  her 
destiny. 

Civilization  is  neither  a  perfectly  straight  line  nor 
a  combination  of  complete  cycles.  It  is  something 
between  the  two.  So  was  it  in  Egypt,  so  has  it  been 
in  all  the  great  civilizations.  Speaking  roughly,  the 
history  of  mankind  presents  us  with  nine  great  as¬ 
cending  curves:  Sumerian-Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
Hittite-Assyrian,  Chinese,  Hindu,  Classical,  Arabian, 
Mayan,  and  European-American.  They  rose  from 
darkness  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  gone  out 
in  darkness,  but  we  must  not  allow  our  passion  for 
clean-cut  theories  and  geometric  precision  to  com¬ 
plete  the  circle,  for  many  a  time  we  find  the  influ¬ 
ences  within  the  circle  having  escaped  beyond  the 
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tyranny  of  that  circle  and  setting  forth  to  carry  on 
business  on  their  own  in  very  unexpected  ways. 

Again,  we  find  similar  ups  and  downs  within  each 
civilization,  and  what  I  want  to  do  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  find  out  the  powers  that  make  the 
curve  ascend  and  the  powers  that  make  it  descend. 
If  we  confine  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the 
earlier  part  of  Egyptian  civilization,  from  4000-3000 
b.c.,  we  are  impressed  by  the  rapidity  of  its  ascent. 
In  4000  b.c.  the  Egyptian  was  a  semi-barbarian, 
and  buried  his  dead  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  desert  sand. 
A  little  more  than  1000  years  later  the  great  pyramid 
of  Gizeh  was  built,  the  greatest  stone  tomb  ever 
created  by  man,  wonderful  in  its  massiveness  and 
surprising  in  its  architectural  and  engineering  pre¬ 
cision. 

This  Egyptian  civilization  which  found  its  ul¬ 
timate  climax  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  when  looked 
at  from  every  important  point  of  view — material, 
cultural,  moral,  and  spiritual — was  truly  marvellous 
in  its  progressiveness  and  accomplishment;  so  it  is 
quite  evident  that  throughout  this  period  the  leaders 
of  the  people  were  in  touch  with  something  vital  to 
human  life.  In  other  words,  they  had  brought  their 
people  on  to  the  great  highway  of  civilization,  and 
kept  them  on  that  highway  by  the  dynamic  of  some¬ 
thing  central  to  their  life.  And  what  was  that?  It 
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was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  dynamics,  the  hunger¬ 
ing  quest  of  the  human  heart  for  life,  and  for  life 
more  abundantly.  It  was  the  elan  vital,  the  divine 
urge  pushing  forward  along  a  road  of  realization, 
virgin,  promising,  satisfying.  In  the  consciousness 
of  such  a  realization  difficulties  were  faced,  obstacles 
were  overcome,  enemies  were  overthrown,  explora¬ 
tions  were  entered  upon,  science  and  art  were  sacred, 
and  the  Egypt  of  barbarism  became  a  country  of 
wealth,  beauty,  and  splendor. 

So  long  as  the  imperious  demand  of  this  central 
passion  was  met  Egypt  went  forward,  but  imme¬ 
diately  it  was  ignored  the  civilization  of  the  Nile 
Valley  began  to  wane.  This  came  about  in  two  ways: 
failure  on  the  part  of  leaders  to  lead  into  greater  and 
loftier  realizations,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  follow  when  worthy  leadership  was  given. 
Instances  of  the  former  are  in  abundance  and  need 
not  be  enumerated  here,  but  the  latter  failure,  the 
failure  of  the  people  to  follow,  is  one  that  deserves 
careful  attention,  for  the  fault  was  not  entirely  that 
of  the  people. 

Professor  Breasted  has  rendered  yeoman  service 
in  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  greatness,  the  fail¬ 
ure,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  great  Ikhnaton.  In  the 
hymns  of  this  Pharaoh  we  find  the  high-water  mark 
of  religious  idealism  in  the  Nile  Valley.  Thus  far  the 
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gods  and  goddesses  of  Egypt  had  been  many  and 
their  attributes  varied.  They  had  their  limitations, 
their  virtues,  and  their  sins.  The  people  found  satis¬ 
faction  in  them  because  they  were  not  too  far 
removed  from  themselves.  During  the  reign  of  Amen- 
hotep  IV  we  find  a  movement  for  something  better 
and  more  universal,  and  on  the  ascension  of  his  son 
Ikhnaton  the  many  gods  and  goddesses  of  Egypt 
were  ruthlessly  set  aside.  Ikhnaton  had  come  to  re¬ 
alize  there  is  but  one  god,  and  the  new  king  became 
the  first  great  monotheist  of  the  world.  A  tremendous 
leap  was  made  from  the  conception  of  many  gods 
and  goddesses,  often  crude,  lewd,  and  unworthy,  to 
the  conception  of  one  god,  moral,  gracious,  and  om¬ 
nipotent. 

Thy  dawning  is  beautiful  in  the  horizon  of  the  sky, 

O  living  Aton.  Beginning  of  life! 

When  thou  risest  in  the  eastern  horizon, 

Thou  fillest  every  land  with  thy  beauty. 

Thou  art  beautiful,  great,  glittering,  high  above  every 
land. 

Thy  rays,  they  encompass  the  lands,  even  all  that  thou 
hast  made. 

Thou  art  Re,  and  thou  carriest  them  all  away  captive; 
Thou  bindest  them  by  thy  love. 

Though  thou  art  far  away,  thy  rays  are  upon  the  earth; 
Though  thou  art  on  high,  thy  footprints  are  the  day. 

Nothing  is  loftier  than  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
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nothing  is  nobler  than  that  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms; 
and  yet  this  great  and  lofty  idealism  of  Ikhnaton 
disappeared  even  more  suddenly  than  it  came  into 
being.  Why?  Because  it  failed  to  meet  the  felt  needs 
of  the  people;  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  imperious  de¬ 
mand  of  their  premier  passion.  There  were  other 
forces  of  a  selfish  nature  opposed  to  Ikhnaton’s  lofty 
idealism,  but  this  was  the  premier  reason  why  it 
utterly  failed.  The  leap  upwards  was  too  sudden  and 
too  great.  The  people  failed  to  follow  their  leader, 
and  it  was  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  people. 
The  treatment  of  their  old  religions  was  purely  de¬ 
structive.  The  pioneers  of  the  new  religion  did  not 
utilize  what  was  good  in  the  old  religions,  and  make 
those  religions  stepping  stones  to  what  was  higher 
and  nobler.  The  premier  passion  for  life  and  joy  and 
comfort  was  not  successfully  led  up  to  the  new  re¬ 
ligion,  and  for  satisfaction  it  fell  back  for  the  life 
and  joy  and  comfort  to  the  old  gods  and  old  god¬ 
desses.  Thus,  once  more,  the  priests  of  Amon  won 
an  easy  victory,  and  the  loftiest  religion  of  ancient 
times  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

For  comparison  and  illustration  let  us  see  what 
happened  in  Greece  and  what  happened  in  Palestine. 
In  both  countries  the  deity  was  originally  conceived 
in  close  and  vital  contact  with  the  worshipper.  In 
both  countries  there  was  the  primitive  conception 
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of  blood  kinship  with  the  tribal  god,  and  the  various 
sacrificial  rites  of  maintaining  communion  with  the 
deity.  In  both  the  deity  was  conceived  after  the  flesh, 
not  after  the  spirit.  It  is  in  the  advance  from  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit,  from  blood  kinship  to  spirit  kin¬ 
ship,  we  become  aware  of  a  distinct  and  important 
difference  between  the  two  religions.  In  both  cases 
the  transition  was  made  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
men — the  prophets  in  Palestine,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phers  in  Greece,  but  the  ways  in  which  the  transi¬ 
tion  was  made  were  essentially  different.  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  in  purifying  the  national  religion,  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  a  process  of  abstraction  that  missed  much 
of  what  was  essential  in  the  traditional  usages  of 
popular  religion,  and  arrived  at  a  conception  of  the 
deity  that  was  largely  out  of  touch  with  the  abiding 
needs  of  the  common  man.  The  personal  relationship 
and  the  social  bond  were  lost  in  the  process.  The 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  teachers  of 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  by  remain¬ 
ing  true  to  the  inherent  potencies  of  the  primitive 
conception  of  blood  covenant,  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  concrete  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people. 

In  Greek  philosophy,  even  at  its  best,  divine  son- 
ship  was  more  cosmic  than  personal,  more  meta¬ 
physical  than  creative,  more  contemplative  than 
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dynamic,  more  monastic  than  social.  This  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Greek  conception  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  violation  of  the  great  bionomic  law  of 
progress,  and  its  ultimate  failure  was  equally  in¬ 
evitable.  Early  Greek  religion  in  its  totemistic  stage 
was  saturated  with  the  consciousness  of  communion 
and  oneness  with  the  Deity.  As  in  Semitic  religion, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  children  of  the 
people  were  also  the  children  of  the  Deity,  and  were 
often  named  after  him.  But  with  the  advance  of  in¬ 
dividualistic  and  Olympian  mode  of  thought  the  re¬ 
lationship  became  strained  and  artificial,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  philosophers,  in  their  determined  efforts 
at  purification,  forgot  the  great  bionomic  law,  am¬ 
putated  the  tadpole’s  tail,  and  landed  themselves  in 
a  conception  of  deity  and  sonship  too  far  removed 
from  the  needs  of  the  common  people  to  be  of  real 
value  to  them. 

To  Aristotle  God  was  the  embodiment  of  intel- 
lectualism,  the  Unmoved  Mover,  the  Infinite  Con- 
templator,  whose  joy  is  unsharable  except  perhaps 
by  the  philosopher.  Such  a  deity  could  not  give  to 
ordinary  man  life,  joy,  and  comfort.  He  was  not  “the 
love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go.”  The  lowest  member 
in  the  human  commonwealth  could  not  be  moved 
to  exclaim,  This  I  was  worth  to  God  whose  wheel 
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the  pitcher  shaped.”  In  other  words,  the  needs  of 
life  cried  out  for  satisfaction,  and  found  it  not. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  failure  of  religion  in  Greece 
and  the  failure  of  religion  in  Egypt  were  due  to  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  defect.  The  tadpole’s  tail  was  cut  and 
the  great  bionomic  law  of  spiritual  progress  was 
violated.  In  the  transition  from  lower  to  higher  some¬ 
thing  essential  was  discarded  and  lost,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  premier  passion  failed  to  find  life,  joy, 
and  comfort,  and  for  life,  joy,  and  comfort,  it  fell 
back  upon  lower  forms. 

That  was  the  undoing  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece, 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  imminent  danger  in 
Britain  and  America  today.  We  have  our  modernist 
movement  and  in  that  movement  are  the  greatest 
minds  and  the  greatest  souls  of  the  century.  So  too 
had  Greece  its  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  and  Soc¬ 
rates,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle.  So  too  had  Egypt 
the  first  great  monotheist  of  the  world.  Yet  they  went 
under,  and  they  went  under  because  life  is  more  than 
intellectualism,  and  religion  is  more  than  idealism. 
In  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Jones:  “Man,  in  his  prog¬ 
ress,  must  run  up  the  whole  scale,  chromatic  notes 
and  all,  in  learning  moral  and  political  wisdom. 
Nothing  can  be  omitted.  When  history  seems  to  have 
forgotten  an  aspect  of  the  good  it  turns  back  for  it. 
The  religious  enthusiasm  and  moral  rigor  of  the  age 
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of  Cromwell  forgot  the  arts,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
arts  England  had  to  rejoice  for  a  time  in  Charles  the 
Second.  It  is  the  whole  of  human  nature  that  is  to 
be  saved,  and  the  social  edifice  in  which  it  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  express  itself  is  to  be  a  palace  of  many 
wings.  .  .  .  The  Ideal  of  all  ideals;  namely,  that 
of  religion  which  is  the  dedication  of  the  whole  life 
to  what  is  deemed  highest,  and  without  which,  as  I 
believe,  no  nation  can  live,  shall  yet  be  free — a  re¬ 
ligion  which  in  every  fiber  of  its  credo  shall  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  reason  of  man,  and  satisfy  his 
whole  heart  because  it  satisfies  his  mind.”3 

A  growing  civilization  has  growing  problems,  and 
growing  problems  that  must  be  solved,  and  solved, 
too,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  abiding  needs  of  the 
people.  The  premier  passion  of  life  always  beats  its 
drum  in  the  clamant  needs  of  every  age,  and  if  there 
is  no  response  from  the  religion  or  civilization  of  that 
age,  that  civilization  or  religion  goes  under.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  a  partial  answer,  and  so  minis¬ 
ter  to  but  a  section  of  the  community,  and  thereby 
produce  a  number  of  outstanding  philosophers  as 
in  Greece,  nor  is  it  enough  to  call  into  being  a  few 
lofty  idealists  as  in  the  Nile  Valley.  Human  life,  if 
it  is  to  be  saved,  must  be  saved  as  a  whole  not  in 
fragments.  The  only  civilization  that  can  possibly 

3  Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed,  p.  97. 
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endure  is  the  civilization  that  embraces  with  its  be¬ 
neficent  influences,  and  carries  along  in  its  forward 
march,  every  child  of  the  human  family.  That  surely 
is  the  unmistakable  testimony  of  both  archaeology 
and  history. 

In  the  inherent  constitution  of  human  life  there 
is  a  divine  urge  which  ever  cries  out  for  new  and 
fuller  realizations.  If  worthy  leadership  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  also  with  the  idealism  that  is  yet  to  be, 
the  insatiable  passion  for  life  will  turn  back  to  lower 
forms  and  search  for  satisfaction  there.  Ikhnaton 
will  be  forgotten  and  the  devotees  of  Amon  will  gain 
an  easy  victory.  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle 
will  lose  their  hold  and  Greece  will  fall  from  her 
eminence.  Oliver  Cromwell  will  become  an  indis¬ 
tinct  figure  in  history,  and  Burton-on-Trent  will  be 
the  best-known  town  in  England.  Washington  and 
Lincoln  will  become  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past  and 
jazz  and  the  Charleston  will  become  the  rage  of  the 
day.  The  imperious  passion  for  life  has  ever  and  will 
ever  demand  expression,  and  the  civilization  that 
can  lead  that  passion  onward  and  upward,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  will  establish  its  claim  to  the 
future  and  to  all  the  possibilities  of  that  future. 
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THE  PASSION  FOR  LIFE  IN  DEMAND 

Creativity  a  demand  of  the  premier  passion. — The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  in  the  interpretation  of  the  needs  of 
today. — The  field  for  its  operation  increasing  not  decreas¬ 
ing. — The  inability  of  leaders  to  see  this  the  cause  of 
their  failure. — The  passion  for  life  akin  to  the  aggressive 
universalism  of  truth. — The  hope  of  politics  and  of  re¬ 
ligion. — Intellectual  uncleanness  and  religious  irrever¬ 
ence. — Characteristics  of  the  true  scholar. — The  demand 
for  the  higher  leadership. — The  business  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  to  produce  it. — Religious  sectarianism  a  dead  issue, 
and  the  retention  of  it  an  offense  against  the  premier 
passion  and  the  essential  nature  of  all  truth. — The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  premier  passion. — The  field  of  promise. 
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THE  youth,  awakened  in  every  fiber  of  his  soul, 
would  be  a  creator  and  a  pioneer.  He  would 
rather  be  in  a  hell  of  his  own  creation  than  in  a 
heaven  of  the  creation  of  others.  Some  would  find 
the  explanation  for  this  in  a  depraved  nature,  and  a 
large  share  of  Adam’s  guilt;  we  see  in  it  the  inherent 
passion  to  cooperate  with  the  Eternal  in  the  work  of 
creation.  Creativity  is  a  demand  of  the  premier  pas¬ 
sion. 

In  the  light  of  this  truth  many  a  seemingly  hope¬ 
less  situation  becomes  radiant  with  promise,  and 
many  an  apparently  wild  youth  gives  evidence  of 
knight  errantry.  The  raw  material  of  life  is  amenable 
to  great  accomplishments.  It  is  plastic,  mobile,  ag¬ 
gressive,  ready  for  long  marches,  and  daring  exploits, 
into  unexplored  regions.  This  restlessness  of  man¬ 
kind  is  the  ground  of  its  hope;  but  that  restlessness 
demands  leadership,  and  for  leadership  we  look  to 
the  universities. 

The  would-be  leader  must  first  of  all  relate  his 
knowledge  to  life.  He  must  graduate  in  the  school 
of  experience,  and  he  must  be  initiated  into  the  free¬ 
masonry  of  life-giving.  He  must  hearken  to  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  nations  of  the  past  crying  out  “Make 
peace  with  the  great  charioteer,  the  premier  passion, 
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lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when 
his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.”  “I  have  come,” 
said  Jesus,  “that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.”  The  true  leader, 
having  made  his  own  the  known  territories  of  man¬ 
kind,  sets  out  to  discover  new  domains  and  thereby 
enrich  life  with  new  possessions. 

The  passion  for  life  demands  room  for  growth  and 
expansion,  and  it  is  for  students  trained  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  to  go  forth  to  make  that  room  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  Our  public  speakers 
often  remind  us  of  the  greatness  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  his  weeping  when  there  were  no  more  em¬ 
pires  to  conquer.  Doubtless  Alexander  had  many 
noble  qualities,  but  surely  his  weeping  arose  not  from 
his  greatness,  but  from  his  littleness.  At  the  very 
moment  when  Alexander  was  weeping  because  he 
could  find  no  more  kingdoms  to  be  conquered  he  was 
surrounded  by  kingdoms  waiting  to  be  conquered. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  science  were  practically  un¬ 
touched.  The  kingdoms  of  human  brotherhood  and 
social  reform  were  great  unexplored  regions.  The 
only  conquest  he  knew  was  the  subjection  of  men’s 
bodies.  The  great  universe  of  God  lay  about  him 
throwing  out  its  majestic  challenge,  but  he  saw  it 
not. 

I  mention  that  fact  because  we  have  too  many 
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weeping  Alexanders  in  university,  senate,  and 
church,  today,  and  it  is  sin  against  the  premier  pas¬ 
sion.  The  past  and  the  past  and  the  past  is  every¬ 
thing.  The  great  reforms,  the  great  authorities,  the 
great  scholars,  and  the  great  preachers  are  all  of 
the  past.  They  see  God  everywhere  in  the  past,  but 
they  fail  to  see  him  in  the  present.  They  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  Holy  Writ  from  Genesis  to  Reve¬ 
lation.  They  believe  that  God  spoke  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  believe  that  David,  Amos, 
and  Isaiah  were  made  great  in  their  response  to  the 
appeal  of  God  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
day,  and  to  establish  righteousness  in  the  land.  But 
somehow  or  other  it  is  all  in  the  past.  Like  weeping 
Alexanders  they  see  no  empires  yet  to  be  conquered. 
They  hear  no  voice  of  the  Infinite  saying:  “Go  thou 
forward  and  possess  the  land.” 

The  passion  for  life  craves  for  expansion  and  all 
truth  does  likewise.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  truth 
to  universalize  itself.  It  is  a  leaven  which  insists  upon 
leavening  the  whole.  It  acknowledges  no  barrier,  it 
respects  no  boundaries.  Two  plus  two  make  four 
in  America,  Britain,  Germany,  and  in  every  other 
land.  Two  plus  two  make  four  reigns  supreme  in 
the  report  of  the  federation  of  labor,  and  also  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  wealthiest  of  capitalists.  This 
aggressive  universalism  of  truth  in  the  objective 
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world  has  its  counterpart  in  the  aggressive  univer- 
salism  of  hunger  for  consistency  and  self-realization 
in  the  awakened  mind  and  soul  of  man.  “I  know  of 
no  answer  but  this,”  says  Bradley,  “that  the  perfect 
is  that  in  which  we  can  rest  without  contradiction, 
that  the  lower  is  such  because  it  contradicts  itself, 
and  so  is  forced  to  advance  beyond  itself  to  another 
stage,  which  is  the  solution  of  the  contradiction  that 
existed  in  the  lower,  and  so  a  relative  perfection.  If 
there  is  a  whole  which  is  not  finite,  and  if  this  whole 
exists  in  the  finite,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that 
the  finite  must  be  discrepant,  not  only  with  what  is 
outside  itself,  but  also  with  itself.  The  movement 
towards  the  solution  of  this  contradiction  consists  in 
the  extension  of  the  lower  so  as  to  take  in  and  re¬ 
solve  its  conflicting  elements  in  a  higher  unity.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  advance  consists  in  greater 
specification  and  more  intense  homogeneity,  and 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  can  be  measured  by 
quantity.  On  this  view  the  higher  is  above  the  lower 
not  because  it  contains  a  larger  number,  but  because 
it  is  the  harmony  of  those  elements  which  in  the 
lower  were  a  standing  contradiction.”1 

It  is  faith  in  this  inner  universalism  of  truth  that 
is  so  much  needed,  for  it  is  our  one  escape  from 
smallness,  bitterness,  and  querulousness  in  world 

1  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  224. 
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politics  and  also  in  sectarian  religion.  This  alone  can 
bring  us  into  a  league  of  churches,  and  into  a  league 
of  nations.  What  the  Christian  church  has  to  dread 
today  is  not  the  attack  of  hostile  criticism,  but  rather 
the  atrophy  of  spiritual  vision  and  the  lack  of  faith 
in  the  inherent  potency  of  its  message.  Well  may 
Sir  Henry  Jones  exclaim:  “Is  it  not  a  rule  of  old  that 
when  men  put  aside  the  sober  raiment  of  the  ancient 
morals,  they  will  clothe  themselves  in  the  tinselled 
tags  of  caprice?  I  have  never  known  a  sceptic  who 
had  not  his  superstitions.  People  who  reject  both 
Christianity  and  Science  adopt  Christian  Science; 
and  if  they  do  not  trust  in  God,  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  they  will  believe  in  ghosts.  When  the  Israelites 
lost  sight  of  Moses  they  gathered  themselves  unto 
Aaron;  and  he  took  their  offerings  and  ‘with  a  grav¬ 
ing  tool  fashioned  them  unto  a  molten  calf;  and  they 
said,  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel.’  And  there  was  a 
day  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  ‘when 
Procureur  Chaumette  and  Municipals  and  Depart- 
mentals  arrive,  and  with  them  the  strangest  freight¬ 
age:  a  new  Religion.  Demoiselle  Candeilla,  of  the 
opera;  a  woman  fair  to  look  on  when  well  rouged; 
she,  borne  on  palanquin  shoulder-high;  with  red 
woolen  nightcap;  in  azure  mantle;  garlanded  with 
oak;  holding  in  her  hand  the  Pike  of  the  Jupiter- 
penple,  sails  in;  heralded  by  white  young  women 
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girt  in  tricolor.  This  is  our  new  Divinity:  Goddess 
of  Reason,  and  alone  worthy  of  revering.  Her  hence¬ 
forth  we  adore.’  This  adoration  of  Reason  went  all 
over  the  Republic,  and  we  may  well  ask,  with 
Carlyle,  what  ‘Reason  herself  thought  of  it  all  the 
while?’  What  can  reason  think  of  it,  except  that 
man  ‘is  a  born- worshipper,’  if  not  of  the  God  of  all 
the  earth,  then  of  some  foolish  ‘Mumbo-Jumbo’ 
made  with  his  own  hands.”2  Reality  is  intolerant  of 
substitution  and  knows  nothing  of  limitation.  To 
confine  truth  to  a  territory  and  to  limit  the  divine 
to  patches  of  supematuralism  is  an  intellectual  un¬ 
cleanness  and  a  religious  irreverence.  It  is  sin  against 
the  aggressive  universalism  of  truth.  It  is  the  Philis¬ 
tinism  which  says,  Jehovah  is  God  of  the  hills  but 
not  God  of  the  valleys. 

The  passion  for  life  is  akin  to,  and  in  league  with, 
this  aggressive  universalism  of  all  truth,  and  it  de¬ 
mands  for  its  apostles  men  and  women  who  feel 
its  urge,  who  can  interpret  its  message,  and  who  can 
lay  bare  its  imperatives.  The  poet  who  is  but  an  idle 
singer  of  an  idle  day,  and  the  scholar  to  whom  the 
search  for  truth  is  but  an  intellectual  hobby,  can 
have  no  share  in  its  crusade.  They  have  not  been 
enriched  with  its  vision.  They  have  not  been  bap¬ 
tized  with  its  passion.  The  true  poet  has  seen  the 

2  Henry  Jones,  Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed,  p.  93. 
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ideal  high  and  lifted  up,  and  has  received  its  march¬ 
ing  orders  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  true  scholar 
is  not  simply  interested  in  the  problems  of  rational¬ 
ity,  but  rather,  the  rationality  of  the  universe  has 
got  hold  of  him,  and  is  burning  in  his  bones. 

In  this  cooperation  of  the  premier  passion  of  man 
and  the  aggressive  universalism  of  truth  lies  the  hope 
of  mankind.  Let  us  examine  this  contention  a  little 
further.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  in  the  universe  of  an  upward  urge,  which 
develops  in  man  into  a  passion  for  life  in  its  upper 
reaches.  How  to  direct  this  passion  into  worthy  chan¬ 
nels  is  the  problem  of  leadership.  We  have  already 
observed  some  of  the  failures.  The  black  art,  dead 
deities,  and  dead  nations,  speak  with  the  eloquence 
of  disaster.  By  the  side  of  every  static  religion  we 
have  found  a  stranded  deity.  In  close  proximity  to 
every  narrow  and  complacent  orthodoxy  we  have 
heard  the  songs  of  the  sirens,  and  we  have  seen  the 
vision  of  the  Odyssey.  “Near  by  is  a  great  heap  of 
rotting  human  bones,  fragments  of  skin  are  shriv¬ 
elled  on  them.  Therefore,  sail  on.” 

The  battle  royal  of  religion  arises  from  the  dual¬ 
ism  of  its  own  constitution,  the  dualism  of  spirit  and 
matter,  of  life  and  form,  of  universalism  and  con¬ 
servatism,  of  the  dynamic  and  the  static.  “Religion 
is  threatened  by  a  danger  which  arises  from  the 
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accompaniments  of  its  own  virtues.  Its  social  nature 
has  safeguarded  it  from  the  cul  de  sac  of  magic. 
That  nature  has  safely  led  it  into  the  highway  of 
life;  but  it  may  not  be  equally  successful  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  on  the  move  until  the  goal  has  been  reached. 
Social  customs  and  organizations  are  conservative, 
social  needs  and  aspirations  are  radical.  This  is  at 
once  the  hope  and  the  despair,  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  religious  life.  Life  is  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  what  is  and  of  what  is  not,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  religious  life.  Here  are  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  in  their  most  pronounced  forms, 
and  in  sternest  conflict.  The  religious  ideal  cannot 
stand  forth  in  stark  nakedness.  It  came  into  being 
in  the  social  consciousness  of  the  people,  it  became 
clothed  upon  with  their  social  attributes,  and  it  be¬ 
came  established  in  their  social  organizations.  But, 
unfortunately,  social  organizations  are  not  endued 
with  the  dynamic  progressiveness  of  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  so  the  fixed  symbols  of  Deity  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  Deity  as  he  becomes  operative  in 
human  life.”®  Tennyson  sees  the  battle  and  places 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  dynamic: 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

3  Author’s  Vital  and  Social  Factors  in  Religious  Belief,  p.  329. 
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This  is  the  question  of  vital  importance  confront¬ 
ing  Britain  and  America  today.  The  differences  of 
sects  and  denominations  have  ceased  to  matter,  for 
there  is  not  in  such  differences  one  single  truth  that 
concerns  the  soul  of  mankind.  The  healthy  and  en¬ 
lightened  youth  cries  out  in  the  lines  of  the  late 
Professor  Blackie  of  Edinburgh: 

Creeds  and  confessions!  High  Church  or  the  Low? 

I  cannot  say;  but  you  would  vastly  please  us 
If  with  some  pointed  scripture  you  could  show 
To  which  of  these  belonged  the  Savior  Jesus. 

I  think  to  all  or  none.  Not  curious  creeds 
Or  ordered  forms  of  churchly  rule  He  taught, 

But  soul  of  love  that  blossomed  into  deeds 
With  human  good  and  human  blessing  fraught. 

On  me  nor  priest,  nor  presbyter,  nor  Pope, 

Bishop  or  dean  may  stamp  a  party  name; 

But  Jesus  with  his  largely  human  scope, 

The  service  of  my  human  life  may  claim. 

Let  prideful  priests  do  battle  about  creeds, 

The  Church  is  mine  that  does  most  Christlike  deeds. 

Take  all  the  leading  denominations  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  and  read  their  real  contributions  in  the  light 
of  the  vital  needs  of  the  people,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  terms  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  Episcopalian.  The  things  that  are 
life-giving  and  life-enriching  in  these  respective  de- 
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nominations  refuse  the  denominational  label,  for  they 
belong  to  a  higher  order.  Science  has  seen  this  truth 
and  consequently  goes  from  strength  to  strength,  but 
religion  has  yet  much  to  learn,  and  its  voyage  is 
often  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.  Galileo  was  an 
Italian  but  the  truths  he  taught  were  not  limited  to 
his  nationality.  Plato  was  a  Greek,  Kant  was  a  Ger¬ 
man,  Kelvin  was  a  Scotchman,  and  Agassiz  was  an 
American,  yet  the  truths  these  men  expounded  were 
of  the  order  of  the  universal.  There  is  no  Italian 
truth,  or  Greek  truth,  or  German  truth,  or  British 
truth,  or  American  truth. 

The  demand  of  the  hour  is  not  for  national  lead¬ 
ers  and  denominational  leaders.  These  we  already 
have  in  abundance.  The  demand  of  the  hour  is  for 
leaders  of  a  higher  order:  men  and  women  who  have 
done  with  the  labels  of  sect  and  party.  Yea,  men 
and  women  who  are  possessed  by  the  aggressive 
universalism  of  truth  and  are  prepared  to  “damn 
the  consequences.”  Robertson  of  Brighton  was  one 
day  severely  taken  to  task  by  a  wealthy  lady  of  his 
congregation  about  the  newness  of  his  doctrine  and 
the  outspokenness  of  his  preaching.  Finding  him 
adamant  she  exclaimed,  “Well  I  shall  have  to  report 
you  to  the  higher  authorities.”  He  replied:  “I  don’t 
care.  You  may  do  so.”  “Don’t  care,”  she  exclaimed. 
“Do  you  know  what  happened  to  I-don’t-care?” 
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“Yes,  Madam,”  replied  Robertson,  “I  do.  They  took 
him  and  crucified  him  on  Calvary.”  Such  leaders  are 
super-national  and  super-denominational.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  order  of  the  One  who  said,  “The  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father’s  which 
sent  me.” 

The  supreme  demand  of  our  nations,  you  in 
America  and  we  in  Britain,  is  for  this  order  of  lead¬ 
ership,  and  it  is  the  business  of  our  universities  to 
produce  it.  This  appeal  of  the  passion  for  life  brings 
in  its  hands  neither  silver  nor  gold,  but  it  brings  in 
its  hands  the  possibility  for  young  people  trained 
in  mind,  pure  in  heart,  and  lofty  in  aspiration  to  be¬ 
come  pioneers  of  their  race  and  the  frontiersmen  of 
God.  Huw  Menai,  one  of  our  Welsh  poets,  has  sung: 

Some  diners  out,  the  papers  say 
Declare  that  poetry  does  not  pay, 

Neither  does  God’s  own  Milky  Way 

If  dairy  milk  does;  but  if  these 

Uncomed  glorious  galaxies 

Suddenly  curdled  into  cheese 

How  they’d  set  up  and  bind  each  head 

Into  a  Company  Limited 

For  exploitation  saying  hence — 

The  stars  at  last  have  shown  some  sense ! 

These  would  take  down  the  heavenly  Plough 
And  put  it  to  commission  now, 

And  glut  the  market-place  with  swedes 
To  prove  how  practical  their  creeds. 
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I’ve  never  known  a  bird  to  spend 
Its  trebles  o’er  some  dividend! 

And  these  massed  flowers  beneath  my  feet 
Will  figure  in  no  balance  sheet 
This  side  of  heaven;  their  values  lie 
For  the  initiated  eye, 

The  cultured  soul,  the  feeling  heart; 

And  the  inspired  in  works  of  art 
Is  measured  not  by  pounds  and  pence 
But  by  its  breath  of  Immanence, 

Its  touch  of  God,  its  more  or  less 
Divine  disinterestedness. 

Leaders  of  the  higher  order,  like  the  Master  him¬ 
self,  have  food  the  world  knows  not  of,  and  in  the 
strength  of  it  they  go  forward  strangely  indifferent 
to  the  plums  of  the  denomination,  and  to  the  plaudits 
of  the  uninitiated.  This  alone  has  ever  been  the  way 
of  great  literature  and  of  great  reform.  Job,  Hamlet, 
Faust,  Paradise  Lost,  and  The  Eternal  Goodness, 
were  not  inspired  by  Pounds  and  Dollars.  John 
Bright  and  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  work  for  pay. 
It  was  not  for  mundane  honors  the  glorious  company 
of  martyrs  went  to  the  stake  that  other  men  might 
be  free  to  live.  And,  my  young  friends,  count  it  not 
strange  if  you,  too,  fall  into  divers  temptations.  If 
promotions  be  slow,  and  the  eyebrows  of  the  mighty 
be  lifted,  and  oppositions  arise  in  unexpected  places, 
think  not  that  the  end  has  come,  for  it  is  yet  but 
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the  dawn.  Two  men  crossing  the  Pyrenees  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  furious  storm.  Their  tent  was  blown 
away,  stones  were  dislodged  about  them,  and  as  they 
crouched  on  the  ground,  one  asked  the  other:  “Is 
this  the  end  of  the  world?”  “No,”  replied  the  more 
experienced  traveller,  “this  is  how  the  day  dawns  in 
the  Pyrenees.”  You  stand  in  the  dawn,  and  the  dawn 
waits  for  the  higher  leadership. 

Mourn  not  for  vanished  ages, 

With  their  great  heroic  men, 

Who  dwell  in  history’s  pages 
And  live  in  the  poet’s  pen. 

For  the  grandest  times  are  before  us, 

And  the  world  is  yet  to  see 
The  noblest  worth  of  this  old  earth 
In  the  men  that  are  to  be. 
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